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The Wall Street Cataclysm.—A Good | 
Thing. 


Since the close of the war, and <e 
within the past year, Wall street has been the | 
theatre of unprecedented and astounding finan- | 
cial operations and reckless speculations, as | 
foreign and repulsive to regular business and | 
legitimate traffic as the operations of a gam- 
bling hell are to’ the careful operations of a 
thrifty and honest tradesman. They have 
been carried on in violation of everything like 
business morality, honor, or good faith, and 
with utter contempt of public and private in- 
terests. Stocks, gold, everything that could 
be manipulated by ‘‘rings,” ‘‘ gangs,” and 
“cliques,” have been ‘‘dealt in” at prices 
having no sort of relation to their real value, 


- and forced up and down by every device of 


cunning and unscrupulous men, and by means 
which, reacting on general interests, have un- 
settled legitimate business, and brought un- 
easiness, embarrassment and disaster on thous- 
ands engaged in lawful industry, andsound and 
useful enterprises. We have seen money made 
searce and ‘locked up” by unholy combina- 
tions, so that the ordinary operations of trade 
and industry could not be carried on, except at 
ruinous sacrifices. We have seen the bona-fide 
holders of railway and other securities de- 
frauded out of half their property by fraudu- 
lent or surreptitious issues of stocks, whereby 
their amount was doubled in the market, and 
their value proportionally diminished. We 
have found the price of gold kept at an unna- 
tural premium, and the value of the currency 
accordingly depreciated, by a gigantic system 
of gambling in gold, and by fictitious sales of 
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| train. The past week has approved the teach- 
| ings of history and the results of experience 
| once more in a startling and emphatic manner. 
Disaster heavy and complete has fallen on 
the ‘‘ gangs,” the “ cliques,” and the ‘rings ” 
that have so long held high and unchecked 
carnival under the shadow of Trinity steeple. 
After defrauding the public for years, they 
have at length fallen out among themselves, 
torn down their own perilous structure on their 
own heads, a hopeless ruin. Appalled and 
aghast, they run hither and thither, some with 
| despairing cries, some with mad ravings, and 
others in blank despair. Some drown reason 
j and consciousness in drink; others frantic- 
| ally or in moody seclusion threaten or medi- 
| tate suicide. 

| Meantime let the people léok on and laugh. | 
| Let them mock and deride their plunderers, 
| the thieves of their earnings, the assassins of 
their industry. 

The scorpion has stung the serpent, and the 
| snake has bitten the scorpion. Let us hope 
| that fang and sting may prove equally deadly. 
| The great feature of the crash is the utter 

collapse of the pestilent ‘‘Gold Board,” with 
its concomitant ‘‘Gold Exchange Bank.” Ut- 
terly insolvent, inextricably confused, without 
head, coherence, decision, or dignity, the gold 
‘‘gang” goes to its ignominious end. The 
gilded bag is punctured at last, and the result 
is a discharge of offensive gas. 

To drop metaphor: We are indebted to 
Messrs, Smith, Gould & Martin, who evidently 
know whereof they speak, for putting a final ex- 
tinguisher on the ‘Gold Board,” by means of 
an injunction on all further transactions, and 
| also for certain startling statements in the af- 





tens of millions by men unable to pay their | orrick oF SMITH, GOULD, MARTIN & CO., NO. 11 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK crTy,—sEE PAGE 80. | fidavits on which Judge Cardozo has granted 


tailors. All this, with a lowering of the senti- 
ment of honor and with general demoralization, 
has made Wall street and its neighborhood 
something far worse than the ‘‘den of thieves ” 








the injunction. These statements will show 


into which the Jews had converted the sacred | fraud, we are bound, by all the teachings | the public how business was managed in this 
| of history and by all experience, to believe must | bogus concern, and be, we hope, an effectual 
But reckless speculation, extravagance, and | sooner or later bring ruin and disgrace in their ' warning to all honest and simple-minded men 


precincts of the Temple. 


JAY GOULD, PRESIDENT OF THE EAIE RAILWAY COMPANY.—FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY BRADY. JAMES FISK, J2., 


SEE PAGE 80, 
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COMPTROLLER OF THE ERIE RAILWAY COMPANY.—FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY 
BRADY.—SEE PAGE 80, 
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against venturing among the Arabs of Wall 
street. They state that the ‘transactions’ 

(as the fictitious purchases and sales of gold 
in the defunct Gold Room were called), have 
sometimes in a single day amounted fo “ three 
hundred millions of dollars in the gold coin of 
the United States, or certificates therefor, on the 
one hand, and about four hundred and fifly mil- 
lions of dollars in paper currency of the United 
States, on the other,” there not being, as they 
believe, ‘‘half the said amount of gold 
coin of the United States upon this continent, 
and not more than twenty-five millions dollars 
thereof in the State of New York, except what 
is held by the Federal Government,. nor so 
much legal-tender currency in existence.” It 
is estimated that on the “‘blue Friday,” when 
the gold gamblers deceived, betrayed and de- 
stroyed each other, the ‘‘transactions” to 
which we refer ran up to the enormous sum 
of five hundred millions. No one can fail to see 
how utterly empty and false all this apparent 
amount of “ business” was, and how real val- 
ues were made the sport and foot-ball of ir- 
res ible parties. ; 

collapse of the ‘‘Gold Room” has, of 

course, reacted upon the stock gambling estab- 
lishments in its neighborhood. The “ fancy” 
prices at which “railway kings” ‘and ‘rail- 
way cliques” have been keeping shares which 
cost them only the paper and printing, and 
which they dispose of to a gulled and gullable 

public, have given way, and carried under the 

smaller scamps, but the great villains have 

accumulated such hoards, that the loss of a 

few millions scarcely affects them. Bésides, 

so long as paper and ink are cheap, and print- 

ing is done at every corner, they can manufac- 

ture ‘‘securities” to any extent desirable. 

Corrupt Legislatures such as we have had, still 

have, and expect to have, will “legalize” any 

fraud they choose to perpetrate ; if not in one 

State, then in anothet. The Tribune estimates 

thé depreciation in railway shares alone, in 

four days following the explosion of the Gold 

Board, at about one hundred and: fifty millions 

of dollars, Happily these shares are mainly 

held by the gamblers in them ; but there is a 

public of bona-fide holders outside of the 

“rings ” who suffer from all this. If they will 

rigidly eschew having anything.to do with the 

**speculative stocks” in consequence of this 

new lesson, it may not have been taught them. 
in vain, Better ‘‘bet on the ace,” or any other 

card, at Hon. John Morrissey’s hell, than gam- 

ble in the stock-market. There is a bare pos- 
sibility of winning in one case, and a clear cer- 

tainty of losing in the other. 

The result of all the commotion, we are 
optimists enough to believe, will be beneficial. 
**Qutsiders” will keep out of the mock-auc- 
tion shops of Wall street, and, left alone, the 
sharpers must soon eat up each other. Be- 
sides, if Congress shall pass laws to insure 
that every transaction in gold shall be in good 
faith, and for the coin, imposing a half per 
cent. tax oh each transaction, we shall make a 
long leap forward to a specie basis for our 
currency. 
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Norrce.—We haye no traveling agents. All 
persons representing themselves as such are im- 
postors. 


Fish Culture for Game and Profit. 


Tats new branch of business is awakening 
much attention among people of intelligence 
and enterprise. Men who desire country life 
have now an additional inducement besides 
gardening and farming. The waters can be 
systematically “improved” as well as the 
land, and many who would make poor farmers 
may find suitable and profitable chances for 
labor and investment by “ cultivating” fish in 
ponds, or lakelets and streams. It is said, on 
good authority, that quite as much profit can 
be realized from such waters as from an equal 
area of land—perhaps more. The two bramches 
of business—the land-culture and the fish- 
raising—are nowise inconsistent : in fact, they 
harmonize well, and the farmer who has 
hitherto viéwed a pond as cumbering too 
much of his territory, may now profit by ex- 
amples of successful fish-culture, and realize 
handsome profit from sales of fish, besides en- 
joying abundance and variety in food for his 
family. 

Intelligent pedple around the lakes that 
beautifully diversify this and other States, 
should form associations for stocking them 
with the best varieties of the finny tribe. Look 
at the maps of Maine, New York, and several 
other States, and see whgt vast scope there is 
for improvement in this way. Lakes and 
streams of all sizes can be thus improved, by 
procuring spawn from persons already dealing 
in the article. The labor is light, and can be 
performed by persons unfitted for hard farm- 











work. The pursuit combines the charm of 
novelty with the certainty of profit for the cul- 
tivator, and benefit to the public. It is nota 
mere hap-hazard speculation. Experience in 
our own country, as well as in France and 
other countries, proves all we have said about 
its attractions and advantages. Let those 
who have not examined the subject pay at- 
tention to a few sigple practical lessons that 
may be easily learned from sundry practical 
fish-culturists in New York, New Jersey and 
New England, and right sure are we that 
many of them will thank us for calling their 
attention to a matter thus combining pleasure 
with profit. 

Commissioners have been appointed in New 
York and the Eastern States to promote this 
new branch of business. It is to be hoped 
that the gentlemen thus appointed will serve 
energetically, or resign promptly, and let their 
places be filled by men who will faithfully dis- 
charge the duties assigned to them. The 
waters of New York alone can be made to pro- 
duce many millions of dollars worth of the 
choicest kinds of food, where now there are 
scanty returns for the few who seek fish with- 
out first providing for their increase. We de- 
sire to hear from persons who have cultivated 
fish in ponds or streams, with such facts and 
remarks as may induce many of our readers to 
cast their thoughts upon the waters in a way 
that will literally produce bread after (not) 
many days. 

Thus far we have referred principally to the 
ponds and streams on farming lands, where 
the owners of the territory may enjoy the chief 
or sole pleasure and profit from the new branch 
of business. In this limited view alone, in a 
single State like this, the matter is worth sev- 
eral millions of dollars annually in cash, be- 
sides the enjoyment. But when we include the 
introduction or increase of shad and salmon 
in our seaboard streams, the value of fish-cul- 
ture becomes vastly increased. Mill-dams and 
other obstructions, and the. nuisances that are 
sluiced into most’rivers, have almost or wholly 
destroyed the shad and salmon fisheries where 
they were formerly prolific and profitable. The 
Commissioners appointed in several States are 
making energetic efforts to restore these sea- 
board fisheries to at least their primitive con- 
dition, and to increase the supply, wherever 
practicable, by judicious culture. For this 
purpose, millions of shad aid salmon are 
being hatched on the uppér waters of the 
principal streams along the seaboard, between 
the Hudson and the British American frontier. 
Mr. Seth Green, one of the most efficient pio- 
neers in this business, and who is acting as 
one of our State Fishery Commissioners, is ac- 
tively engaged practically in carrying out the 
details of this work on the Hudson river 
—and the value of his labors will proba- 
bly be seen, in a few years, by an increase 
of shad to many times their present amount, 
probably to a value of six or eight millions of 
dollars per annum in that river alone. The 
salmon fisheries can also be restored and in- 
creased, not only on streams falling directly 
into the ocean, but also in the rivers on the 
St. Lawrence frontier of New York, as well as 
of our neighboring ‘‘Dominion.” The value 
of the increase in the supply of two of the 
finest kinds of fish will, ere long, excite aston- 
ishment at the ignorance and inattention which 
have hitherto marked the treatment of this 
subject everywhere along the streams and 
other waters where fish were formerly 
abundant. 

Trout-streams that have been ‘played out” 
or fished out by persevering sportsmen, may 
now be replenished, and the delicious fish can 
also be quickly introduced in suitable streams 
where they are not now found. Here is a 
source of profit to owne:ts and pleasure to 
sportsmen that must aid largely in drawing 
attention to the subject in its broadest appli- 
cation. 

And who can estimate the vast benefits that 
will yet be derived from fisheries in the im- 
mense extent of lakes forming the boundary 
between the United States and the British 
American ‘‘Dominion”? Here is a field for 
intelligent enterprise that will produce results 
of incalculable value to the mighty population 
that will ere long crowd the shores of this 
magnificent chain of lakes. 

But we must conclude, for the present, by 
giving a list of the Commissioners appointed 
by various States for the information of per- 
sons who may wish to communicate with those 
officers. We will be glad to receive accounts 
of the labors of these Commissioners for the 
benefit of our readers, and of the public gen- 
erally. 

The Commissioners appointed by the State 
of New York are, Seth Green, of Mumford, 
Monroe county ; Robert B. Roosevelt, of New 

York, and Ex-Governor Seymour, of Utica. 

The Commissioners of other States, as far as 
we are informed, are as follows : 





In Maine—Chas, G. Atkins, Augusta; N. W. 
| Forster, East Machias. 
In New Hampshire—Wm. A. Bellows, Con- 
| cord ; W. A. Sanborn, Weir’s Post Office. . 
| In Massachusetts—Alfred R. Field, Green- 
field ; Theodore Lyman, Brookline. 





In Vermont—A. D. Hagar, Proctorsville ; 
Chas. Barrett, Grafton. 

In Connecticut—H. Woodward, Middletown; 
James Rankin, Old Saybrook. 








Torpedoes in War. 

T'ne professors of the art of human slaugh- 
ter are especially anxious to perfeet ‘‘ the tor- 
pedo.” The bottoms of ships are their weakest 
part, and there is scarcely an ironclad afloat 
which has not a more or less soft belly like 
an alligator ; hence the idea of the attack from 
below. The difficulty is, however, that the 
enemy’s fleet will not always sail exactly where 
one wishes ; while, if the submarine mine ex- 
plodes anywhere but under her bilge, it might 
as well be a Chinese cracker, thrown at her by 
a boy. An enthusiast in destructiveness, Lieu- 
tenant Lupis, of the Austrian navy, thinks he 
has hit upon a way of making the torpedo go 
straight at the enemy’s ship, and explode by 
striking it. ‘This feat had been achieved be- 
fore, although imperfectly. The Confederates 
for instance, used to float two torpedoes down 
the tide, fastened together with a cord, which, 
when it caught upon the chain cable, brought 
the explosive arrangement against the bows of 
the vessel with force enough to ignite a cap 
and fuse. But Lieutenant Lupis is a marine 
artist ; he has seen, and he seeks to emulate, 
Nature’s own productions, With dashing con- 
tempt of zoological classification, he constructs 
his ‘‘torpedo” in the shape of a dolphin. 
His iron fish is fourteen feet long, and sixteen 
inches thick, with vertical and horizontal fins of 
metal to keep it floating correctly. Intothe head 
of this infernal animal he sluffs sixty pounds of 
compressed gun-cotton, with a number of iron 
plugs, like the bolt of the pin-cartridge, sticking 
out. The belly is filled with air compressed to 
thirty-five atmospheres: and this motive 
power works a screw which projects under 
water at the tail, giving a speed through the 
first four thousand feet in the water of not 
less than eight or nine miles an hour. The 
lieutenant launches his interesting creation 
from a long tube, which enables him to give it 
a definite direction toward the enemy’s ship, 
and even if it merely impinges upon that mark, 
some one of the pins or bolts is sure to be 
driven into the charge. In that case, as the 
lieutenant and his friends firmly believe, any 
vessel so struck would disappear in the water 
with all hands. Practical mechanicians may 
be surprised to hear that the Lupis dolphin 
really does go uncommonly straight for two 
thousand feet, and is much admired by the 
connoisseurs of belligerency at Trieste, where 
it has been tried; nor can there be any 
doubt that a shoal of such odd fish coming out 
altogether from an enemy’s defenses about a 
vessel’s hull, and showing no more than an 
iron back fin above water, would be as disagree- 
able a prospect as could well be imagined. It 
would be the more disagreeable, since the ami- 
able lieutenant talks of filling the brain-pans 
of his metallic dolphins with nitro-glycerine ; 
in which case, if he himself should not be 
prematurely annihilated, and if the smallest of 
his shoal only hit the mark, any man-of-war 
afloat would be sunk like a bark canoe. 








Human Hybrids. 


Tax Gaceta Oficial (Official Gazette) of Hon- 
duras, of the 16th of July, thas an article under 
the above heading, published with all serious- 
ness, as follows : 


“ By letters and other advices from the Department 
of Olancho, we have accounts of a man, resident of 
Yocon, who disappeared thirteen years ago, and who 
has just been found ty | in a cave in the mountains, 
with five children born of a large female monkey. Ac- 
cording to the story, the man was captured by this mon- 
key when hunting, and taken to the cavern, where he 
was carefully guarded, so as to permit of no escape. 
He made several attempts to get away, but was every 
time severely punished, and his hair torn in handfuls 
from his head, It is said that the upper parts of the 
children of this repugnant union are human, and 
their lower half, monkey. The man is reported to be 
much crippled in consequence of his rigorous treat- 
oa and poor food. The monkey has been cap- 
tured. 

“Tt is easy to conceive of the sufferings of this un- 
happy man, if the story be true. We have asked fur- 
ther information from competent sources, Meantime, 
we hold it not impossible that the orang-outang may 
be found in the recesses of our mountains, At any 
rate, we know of the existence of several varieties of 
very large monkeys.” 








Tre Pacific railway has been recently carry- 
ing butter from the Atlantic States to San Fran- 
cisco, for shipment to Hong Kong, Shanghae 
and Canton. The order came through the At- 
lantic cable, and was promptly filled, so that 
the consignment will reach China in less than 
two months from the date of the dispatch. 
The butter is for the foreign residents in the 
ports above named; the Chinese make no use 
of milk, or any preparation from it. What with 
railways and steamships, America is getting in 
condition to supply the world with edibles. 
We send wheat and flour to Europe, ice to 
India, and our annual shipments of canned 
iruits to all parts of the civilized earth would 
astonish many of us if the statistics were 
known. One traveler writes that he found in 
Chinese Tartary a can of peaches all the way 
from New York, and learned that the annual 
importation amounted to thousands of dollars. 





THe authorities in the British provinces are 
much alarmed at the steady emigration from 
Canada and Nova Scotia to the-United States, 
Every day from fifty to two hundred emigrants 
pass through Montreal on their way to repub- 
lican lands, and every steamer from Halifax 
and St. Johns to New York or Boston brings a 
larger number of passengers than she takes 
back. Some of the villages and smaller towns 
in the interior of Nova Scotia ate half deserted, 
and farms can be- bought there at very low 
rates. Many farmers who desire to emigrate 
cannot do so at present for the reason that they 
are unable to sell their land at any decent price, 
There is little employment for laboring men 
there, and very limited business for merchants, 
Able-bodied men can be hired for twelve dol- 
lars a month, and female cooks and house-ser- 
vants for three dollars a month. There is a 
general feeling of dissatisfaction, and much 
talk of applying for admission into the Union, 
in the hope of better times. The annexation 
feeling is steadily on the increase, less, it may 
be, on account of love for the United States, 
than in the belief that by joining the great re- 
public the inhabitants of the provinces may en- 
joy the same prosperity as ourselves. 








A GENTLEMAN who has been studying the re- 
cords of the years, says that we have a greater 
average now of dry seasons every decade than 
we did fifty or a hundred years ago, and that 
this average has steadily increased for the last 
century. It has been repeatedly shown that 
the removal of forests increases drouth, and 
that the earth suffers tor want of rain in just 
the proportion that the trees are cut away. In 
one of the Azores Islands, many years ago, the 
forests were destroyed, and there was a great 
scarcity of water. The Government ordered 
the trees replanted, and as soon as they had 
grown to a respectable size, the complaints of 
drouth ceased. Ail over the United States the 
forests have disappeared very rapidly, and it 
may be reasonably supposed that our recent 
dry weather is in part due to this fact. Every 
farmer or colonist should be economica! in the 
use of wood, and never make a clearig ex- 
cept when absolutely necessary. Let him re- 
member the song, ‘*Woodman, Spare that 
Tree,” every time he takes his ax in hand. 








Tue Cubans are steadily progressing in the 
way that will ultimately make them an inde- 
pendent nation. They have had all the ma- 
chinery of a government for some months—a 
President and Cabinet, and an army in the field, 
with the usual complement of officers. Some 
of the accounts lead to the suspicion that there 
are more officers in the Cuban army than the 
strength of the rank and file would justify, but 
even if this be so, it is not an unusual occur- 
rence with a new government, and will be 
changed in due time. Latterly they have put 
a war steamer on the waters—not a privateer, 
but a man-of-war, regularly commissioned by a 
government that has received the recognition of 
at least two republics, and is entitled to a, place 
in the sisterhood of nations. Probably a few 
months more will see the Cuban government 
acknowledged by the United States and Eng- 
land, and when this is done, the crafty occu- 
pant of the French throne will no longer hesi- 
tate. e 








As THE session of Congress approaches, the 
lobbyists are beginning to marshal their forces 
for the winter campaign. A correspondent 
writing from Washington already counts up 
over twenty measures “that have money in 
them,” and will be pushed with all the elo- 
quence of gold and greenbacks. Probably the 
above number will be doubled or trebled before 
the Ist of January, and as there will be. an 
average of one advocate for each measure, the 
Third House, as it is called, will be a respect- 
able one in point of numbers. Whisky, rail- 
ways, cotton, steamships, and dozens of other 
things will be represented, and it might sim- 
plify and facilitate matters a great deal if each 
member of the lobby would wear on his back a 
placard announcing the exact value of his 
business, and the amount he intended to pay 
for votes. 








NORTHERNERS have little conception of the 
rapid rate at which the South is recovering her 
former agricultural and commercial prosperity. 
The cotton crop this year will be 3,000,000 
bales, worth fully $300,000,000 ; that of corn 
will amount to 285,000,000 bushels, worth 
$200,000,000 at least; and sugar, wheat, to- 
bacco, and other productions will yield $150,- 
000,000 more, making a total of $650,000,000, 
which among a population of 11,000,000 is 
nearly $60 per head all round, 








Tse hotel proprietors in our fashionable wa- 
tering-places may be interested in hearing that 
Trouville, which a few years ago was a rival of 
Baden and Spa in brilliancy as a summer re- 
sort, is completely deserted this year in conse 
quence of the exorbitant cost of living, and the 
exactions to which the guests have been sub 
jected. 
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SONG OF LIFE. 


Tae little song I’m singing 
Is of enjoyments sweet 
The evening hours are bringing 
Where happy circles meet ; 
Where children, dear, beguiling, 
Play round their father’s knee, 
With wife on husband smiling, 
As Annie smiles on me, 


But oh, the song I’m singing 
A burden hath of grief— 

Hearts to their last hopes clinging, 
As April sunshine brief: 

Dark den and loathsome alley, , 
Of sin, and want, and care— 

Go from the flower-crowned valley, 
And shed thy sweetness there, 


And so the song I’m singing 
Of human life doth tell: 
Blithe bridal chimes now ringing, 
Now the lone passing-bell : 
Spots in the sun of beauty, 
Gold wedded to alloy; 
But faith, and love, and duty 
Are talismans of joy. 








OLD MEMORIES. 


THEODORE POWNELL, Esq., a banker, was re- 
tiring from business, looking over his papers, 
and winding up bis affairs, preparatory to his 
leaving his town-house and settling “ for life” 
at his pleasant country-seat. ‘For life,” he 
said, and his’ friends said for him. And yet 
Theodore Pownell, though upright, strong, and 
handsome still, might with propriety have been 
called by the rising generation around him, 
“an old man.” The soft brown curls that 
fringed his lofty brow showed few silvery 
threads among their luxuriance, it is true. But 
for all that, Mr. Pownell was sixty-one on the 
day we write, and had seen most of his early 
companions and friends fade away from his 
path in life, as he went forward, vigorous, suc- 
cessful, and strong. 

Having no longer to take stock of his exten- 
sive business operations, Mr. Pownell, at the 
close of a fatiguing day spent in his late part- 
ner’s office over the adjustment of their joint 
accounts, was amusing himself by taking stock 
of the past life which had now come sgatisfac- 
torily, but for ever, to the end. 

Amusing himself, did Isay? Nay, his face 
was grave, even sad, as he busied’ himself with 
the contents of a desk and safe that stood, al- 
ways locked, in the apartment he called his 
“study,” at home, 

Letters, papers, bills, and receipts had been 
looked over, thinned out, and put orderly away. 

It was summer, and the windows of the stuay 
were open. The house tronted upon a square. 
Through the window he could see the waving 
of trees, and hear the sound of light laughter 
and happy voices. His daughter Georgina was 
walking with two of her young lady friends. 
He could see her well from where he sat. 
Truly she was a beautiful girl, with her jet-black 
hair and large dark eyes, her stately figure, and 
her rich brunette complexion. 

Very like her mother, whom he had married 
solely for her beauty and her grace, twenty 
years ago. 

And then Mr. Pownell sighed. This is 4 
scandalous world, as we all know, to our sor- 
row. 

Mrs. Pownell, with all her beauty, was only 
a shallow coqueite and flirt, who thought much 
more of exhibiting her charms in public, for 
the admiration of strangers, than of making 
the house of her husband a pleasant place of 
refuge to the wearied and harassed man. 

Be this as it may, it is certain that Mrs. Pow- 
nell, still stately and handsome—she was many 
years younger than her husband—sat at that 
very moment og splendid drawing-room, 
entertaining, w ““wreathed smiles,” two 
handsome and courteous young men, while 
Georgina and her young friends were laughing 
and gossiping within reach of the prudent 
mamma's ear and eye. 

It is also certain that though Mr. Pownell 
was a polite and attentive cavalier to his wife 
and daughter whenever they required his ser- 
vices at opera, party, or ball, he would as soon 
have gone for sympathy, in trouble or disgrace, 
to the man in the moon, or to the Egyptian 
Sphinx. 

He listened now to the light talk and laugh- 
ter rippling up from below, with a curious ex- 
pression in his face. It was opera night, and 
he was in full evening dress, for in the course 
of an hour he was to have the honor of escort- 
ing the ladies of the household to their carriage 
and their box. Meanwhile he was best in his 
study—they with their naval guests, 

Opera night! An organ out in the square 
suddenly struck up one of the very airs he was 
to hear that evening. He hummed it mechan- 
ically to the end as he listened. 

And then ‘the stop was changed, and an old, 
old air rang out—an air that he had thought 
sweet and sad, and full of the most plaintive 
melody, once. 

Once! once! Nay, it must have been a hun- 
dred years or more since he stood beside the 
pasture bars on the “old home farm,” and 
heard a sweet young voice trill out the plain- 
tive music of 

“In the days when we went gipsying, 
A long time ago!” 


The “days when we went gipsying,” indeed ! 
They were over for ever, for him, For his 
fashionable wife and stately daughter they had 
never been. In his own life, harassed and 


anxious as it had often been at times, wasa 
store of experience such as they had never 
known. 

Still the organ played on, and the rich man’s 
thoughts went wandering back from his lux- 
urious study to the old red farmhouse on the 
He saw himself once more a 


“ Sunset Hill.” 


poor boy, driving the cows home from pasture, 
with a little blue-eyed child in a pink gingham 
frock and sun-bonnet trotting by his side. He 
saw himself a tall lad at school, and the pink 
gingham frock sat near him, and was helped 
by him over sundry fearful pit-falle, in the shape 
of long words in the speiling-book, obtrusive 
questions in geography, and pig-headed sums 
in the dog’s-eared arithmetic that “ wouldn’t 
add up.” He saw himself, later still, a spruce 
clerk in a country shop, whose stock of worldly 
wisdom far outshone that of the “‘ pastors and 
masters” to whom he was still forced in a 
measure to submit. The pink gingham had 
changed to a snowy lawn, sprinkled over with 
forget-me-nots as blue as the wearer’s eyes, or 
his own! In those days their eyes had been 
said to be exactly alike. He glanced at the 
glass now. His own were unshed tears, and 
he could not compare their color with that 
memory of the past, 

Pretty, gentle, quiet little Susie Gray! How 
sweetly thos blue eyes looked up at him over 
the pasture bars by moonlight that night when 
at his request she sang “‘In the days when we 
went gipsying, a long time ago.” How plainly 
he could hear the soft, clear voice still !—sweet, 
but with a dash of sadness: in it all the time, 
that thrilled the nerves and touched the heart 
of the most careless listener. How he had 
loved her then, with all the freshness and ardor 
of a boy’s first love! How meekly and mod- 
estly she had returned that more boisterous 
affection! How pure she was—how true! 

The organ ceased. The man was moving 
away, when some money clanked at his feet. 
He saw the hand that had thrown it to him close 
the blind, and the poor Italian went away 
elated. It was the rich man’s offering to the 
memory of his early love, and the happiness 
and good that gift conferred were bestowed in 
her sweet name. 

“Susie! Susie! Oh, if I had been as true 
as you were! If you were only my wife now— 
if my child was your daughter—how different 
life might be!” groaned the rich man, as he 
flung himself once more into his seat. He 
touched a spring in the sate that stood open 
before him, and a secret drawer slid out. 

It contained only a silken tress of chestnut 
hair. But poor as the treasure was, it was 
more than houses or lands to the lonely mil- 
lionaire ! 

“ Alas! his repentance came too late for 
atonement, as repentance almost always does, 
in this weary world of ours. He had left the 
girl he loved—deserted her cruelly, for the 
sake of his grasping ambition; and when he 
would have returned to her once more, she was 
lying at rest in the village churchyard, and the 
age upon the stone above her head was 
** twenty-three.” 

* She loved you to the last—she left you her 
forgiveness with hef dying breath, and charged 
me to give you mine,” said the bereaved mo- 
ther, when she met the man who had broken 
her daughter’s heart; “and so I give it, for 
Susie’s sake.” With it she gave him the tress 
of hair cut off for him by Susie’s trembling 
hand on the last day of her life. 

Like one in a dream the rich man sat, his 
face bent down upon the silken hair, which 
was wet with his fast-falling tears. 

Presently came a light tap at the door. 

“Papa! we are nearly ready to go,” said a 
lady’s voice. ‘Mamma has rung for the car- 
riage.” 

There was aslight pause. 

“Very well, my dear,” said Mr. Pownell, 
with an effort, in his usual tone. 

Ten minutes later he came out, locked the 
study-door behind him, and handed his wife 
and daughter to the carriage with his usual 
grave courtesy. He kept in the back of the 
box that evening, and was very silent. He had 
a slight headache, he said. 

And when, six months later, the rich man 
died of a short, severe illness, those who pre- 
pared him for his burial found resting upon his 
heart a little golden locket containing “only 
& woman’s hair.” They left it there, andit was 
buried with him. 








PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE ILLUSTRATED 
EUROPEAN PRESS. 


The Imperial Visit to Corsica. 


Continuing our illustrations of the visit of the Em- 
press Eugenie and the Prince Imperial of France, 
to Corsica, we now present other views, show- 
ing more fully the cordial reception of the distin- 
guished party. During their inspection of the old 
house in which, as reported in a former number of 
this paper, the first Napoleon was supposed to have 
been born, the empress placed a lifelike bust of the 
young prince in the principal apartment. The land- 
ing and embarkation of the imperial visitors in the 
harbor of Ajaccio were characterized by all the mani- 
festations of devotion to the emperor’s family. The 
squadron was gayly decked out with bunting, and 
salvos of artillery resounded from ship to ship. 


The Swimming Clubs of London. 


During the months of September and October the 
swimming clubs of London have their contests for 
prizes. At present, on any pleasant afternoon, those 
who visit the Thames between the London and 
Chelsea Bridges may see many members of these 
swimming clubs engaged in practice. Each club has 
its professor, who gives instruction, and the swim- 
mers are regularly trained after the manner of box- 
ers and professional rowers, This year, the principal 
swimming club has offered as a prize a silver cup 
valued at $200. To hold this prize, it is necessary 
that the champion swimmer should be the champion 
for four successive years. To win the prize, the con- 
testants have to swim two English miles in less than 
twenty-seven minutes and nineteen seconds. The 
swimmers dive from the end of a pontoon at the dis- 
charge of the starter’s pistol. 


The Domglas Promenade Pier, Isle of 
Man. 


The town and port of Douglas, in a noble bay on 
the southeast side of the Isle of Man, has of late be- 
come a powerful rival of the Channel Islands asa 





convenient place of resort for invalids and pleasure- 





seekers, In order to add to the natural attractions of 
the place, various im ts have been made, 
none of which have lent a greater charm to the rocky 
coast and diversified island scenery than the con- 
struction of the Douglas plier. At the rearward end 
is an elegant stand, where a well-appointed brass 
band discourses bewitching music for the lovers and 
gentlefolks who assemble there for a refreshing 
promenade. So highly has this enterprise been ap- 
preciated, that a second and larger pier will probably 
soon be constructed, 

The Boys’ Refofmatory at Redhill, Eng- 

land, 

The annual harvest-home or picnic of the Philan- 
thropic Society took place at their farm at Redhill, 
England, on Wednesday, September 8, The appear- 
ance ofall the rescued “ waifs and strays ” of human- 
ity under the society’s charge was highly creditable, 
and the labors of the officials were encouraged by a 
large attendance of visitors The principal feature of 
thé day was the carrying of the last load and 
field produce to the farm-yard. A certain ber of 
boys was told off, and the wagon driven in, amid loud 
cheers from the little fellows. This is one of the most 
successful reformatories for boys in the world, and 
the statistics of the institution are valuable to all 
philanthropic organizations. 


The Channel Fleet at Gibraltar. 


The cruise of the combined Channel and Medi- 
terranean squadrons of the British fleet in the At- 
lantic, under the direction of the Lords of the Ad- 
miralty, has terminated, the various ships bringing 
up at Gibraltar. The fleet that conveyed the Admi- 
ralty Lords from Plymouth will, after a short sojourn 
at Gibraltar, take arun along the French coast, and 
return to England in the early part of. November. 


St. Paul’s Rocks, in the Atlantic Ocean. 


As a matter of interest to ocean navigators, we fur- 
nish a view of an isolated and dangerous reef known 
as St. Paul’s Rocks, and situated in the middle of the 
Atlantic, and almost under the equator, in longitude 
27 degrees, 18 minutes, east. They are barren and un- 
cultivated, and seldom approached by vessels. It is 
well for captains of vessels plying on the Atlantic 
to make themselves familiar with their locality, as 
thére is great danger of running on the rocks during 
a fog or storm. 








DRAMATIC AND MUSICAL. 
Verpt is writing a comic opera. 


Liszr calls his new opera “ Christ.” 


Marre Caset is so troubled with rheuma- 
tism that she cannot appear on the stage. 


Ir is said that operatic singers eat an early 
breakfast on the day they are going to sing. 


Sprincrietp, Mass., is having a musical 
festival, which it calls a “‘ Peace Jubilee at Home.” 


Hetene vp’ Axton is the nameof an Irish girl 
pn has appeared at London concerts as a contralto 
singer. 


Ir is possible that the spectacular ballet 
drama will be revived in New York this winter. Two 
managers are talking of it. 


Aver is one of the many composers who 
have treated musically the story of the igal Son. 
Dr. Arnold, an English musician, is the latest. 


Tue new theatre at San Francisco has not 
proved a profitable speculation, The drama does not 
draw as well in the Occident as it did ten years ago. 


Mrs. Scort-Srppons has returned to this 
country, and is playing at the Fifth Avenue Theatre 
in the character of Viola. 


New Orteans is talking of a new theatre, 
to be called the Academy of Music, and rivaling the 
New York establishment of that name, 


Amprotst Tuomas has introduced in “ Ham- 
let”? a Swedish air, which is the most admired fea- 
ture of what seems to be an overrated opera, 


Tue circus companies had a profitable trav- 
eling season this year, They had fewer rainy days 
than usual during their campaigns. 


Marte Tacuiont, once the most famous bal- 
let dancer in the world, is lying hopelessly sick of 
consumption, at Brunn, the capital of Morav. 


Scuorr, the music publisher of Mayence, 
has established a fund for pensioning his superannu- 
ated workmen. At his recent silver wedding he 
added four thousand thalers to the fund, 


Goprrey, the band-master and writer of 
popular dance — has been presented by Miss 
surdett Coutts, the London philanthropist, with an 
ivory baton mounted in gold. 


Mapame Parepa-Rosa’s season of English 
opera closed at the Theatre Francais on Saturday, 
October 2, and the popular Chanfrau, in his laughab 
personation of “‘ Sam,” takes the bi 


Recentiy, a negro minstrel troupe drew a 
crowded house in Toledo, Two yo = away, a lec- 
ture upon “Mechanical Forces in e” had 
an audience of twenty-eight persons, 


Ir never rains, dramatically, in Chicago but 
it pours. They have “‘ Formosa” at three theatres 
now. Last spring they had “ After Dark” at two, 
aud they used to play the “ White Fawn” at the same 
number. 








Tae Heat or tHe Moon.—The late Lord 
Rosse measured the heat that comes to us from the 
moon. Using one of his great reflecting telescopes as 
a burning mirror, he condensed the moon’s rays upon 
one of the most delicate of heat-gaugers—a thermo. 
pile. Without being able to determine by what frac- 
tion of a Fahrenheit’s degree the lunar warmth in- 
creases the temperature of the terrestrial atmosphere, 
he found, a8 an approximation, that the radiation 
from the moon is about the ninety-thousandth part of 
that from the sun. He conceived that the variation 
of heat from one satellite follows the same law as 
that of its light, ¢. ¢., that we have most warmth from 
the full moon, and least from the nearly new. By 
comparison with a terrestrial source of heat Lord 
Rosse estimated the actual temperature of the moon’s 
surface at lunar midday to about 500 degrees 
Fahrenheit. This scorching results from the slow ro- 
tation of the moon, which makes ite day equal to our 
month, anid from the absence of any atmosphere to 
screen the iunar world. Years Sir John Herschel, 
who had more than once proved himself a prophet by 
his sagacious inferences, remarked that “ the surface 
of the full moon exposed to us must necessarily be 
very mnuch heated, possibly to a degree much exceed- 
ing that of boiling water.” Fontenelle and his fol- 
lowers to the ae notwithstanding, the moon 
can be no place for living beings, they are 
salamanders, 


PERSONAL AND GENERAL. 
~ Britz Boyp has been reading in Sacra- 
mento, 

Tae Emperor of Brazil takes off his hat to 
Ristori. 


Brsmarck’s bi hy will be republished 
ean caten ography P 


Mrs, General Layprr will shortly return 
from Europe. 


Miss Mryyre Hlavck has accepted an en- 
gagement at Moscow. 


Brerspapt has received the ribbon of the 
Legion of Honor. 


Tue Prince of Wales has become a Past 
Grand-Master of Masons, 


Mr. Georce Prasopy sailed for Liverpool 
on the Scotia on the 29th ult. 


Bisnor Porrer is reported to be too ill to 
preside at the Episcopal Convention. 


Car.orra Parti brings home $1,200,000 as 
plunder gathered in her European tour. 


Miss Heten Armatrone,a young American 
lady, is succeeding in Germany as a singer. 


Lovisa Mvuvsacn is said to be one of the 
best lady chess-pluyers on the Continent, 


A New York gentleman is going to give a 
grand banquet in honor of Madame Parepa-Rosa, 


GeneraL J. Warts pe Peysrer is engaged 
upon a life of Major-General Philip Kearny. 


Tue “reverend” wife-poisoner, Green, has 
been sentenced for life to the Connecticut State 
Prison. 


Cates Cusntna’s fee as counsel for Mexico 
oonwe the Mexican Claim Commission is $80,000 in 
go 


Mrs. Lucy Parker, daughter of Ex-Gov- 
ernor Moorehead, of Kentucky, has been appointed 
Postmistress of Louisville, Ky. 


JosepH Wuitworths, inventor of the Whit- 
worth gun, and Wm. Fairbairn, the celebrated engi- . 
neer, have been created baroneis. 


Vetrz, who arranged the betrayal of Maxi- 
milian with Lopez, has been appointed Governor of 
the city and district of Mexico. 


Masor Dra died of bilious fever in Texas 
September 5, and is reported the first man who has 
died a natural death there since the war. 


Henry N. Jones, a colored man, is acting 
as Mayor of Wilmington, N.C. This is the first city 
in North Carolina that has been presided over by a 
colored mayor. 


Tue New York State Homeopathic Medi- 
cal Society have inaugurated a movement for the 
erection of a monument to H. B. Train, M. D., father 
of homeopathy in America. 


Mr. Txomas Cownnotty, of the London 
Telegraph, who is compiling a book on the habits and 
status of workingmen in this country, has been 
officially received by Mayor Hall, 


Sir Henry Howuanp, physiolen to Queen 
Caroline, the wife of George IV., and afterward 
physician to Prince Albert and Queen Victoria, is 
traveling in this country. 


Rocer, once the most celebrated tenor 
singer of the Paris Grand Opera, is coming to New 
= - the purpose of 6 an operatic singing- 
schoo! 


Mr. Lereretrn has written to the French 
Academy about a new anesthetic discovered by him- 
self. It is to be administered by absorption rather 
than inhalation, which enables the dose to be mea- 
sured with greater accuracy. 


Wuen Hortense died she gave the engage- 
ment ring of her mother, the Empress Joan to 
her son, the present Emperor of France, making it a 
condition that he should never put it on another 
hand than that of the future Empress of the French. 
7s request was obeyed, and Eugenie owns the 

g- 


Tue Empress of Austria has a keen sense 
of the beautiful, and paints and sings like a and 
artist. The personal appearance of the Empress 
corresponds with her delicate, loving, high-strung 
nature. Her tall form is beautifully mo her 
eyes are large and expressive, and speak often 
which, correctly, etiquette forbids her tongue 
utter. 








PREFERENCES IN SEX. 


Tue London Suturday Review, discussing the 
question of flattery expressed by the preference of 
sex, says: “There is one kind of flattery which is 
common to both men and women, and that is the ex- 
pressed preference of sey. Thus, when men want to 
flatter women, they say how infinitely they prefer 
their sotiety to that of their own sex, and women will 
say the same to men. Or if they do not say it, they 
will act it. See a set of women congregated together 
without the light of a manly countenance among 
them. They may talk to each other, certainly, and 
one or two will sit away together, and discuss their 
private affairs with animation ; but the great mass of 
them are only half vitalized while waiting the advent 
of the men to rouse them into life and the desire to 
please. No man who goes up first, and earlier than 
he was expected, from the dinner-table, can fail to 
see the change which comes over those wearied, limp, 
indifferent-looking faces and figures as soon as he 
enters the room. He is like the prince-whose kiss 
woke up the sleeping beauty and all her court, and 
can any one say that this is not flattery of the most 
delightful kind? To be the Pygmalion even for a mo- 
ment, and for the weakest order of soul-giving, is 
about the greatest pleasure that a man can know, if 
he is susceptible to the finer kinds of flattery. Some 
women, indeed, not only show their preferencé for 
men, but openly confess it, and confess at the same 
time toa lofty contempt or abhorrence for the society 
of women. ese are generally women who are, or 
have been, beauties, or who have literary and intel- 
lectual pretensions, or who despise babies and con- 
temn housekeeping, and profess themselves unable to 
taik to other women because of their narrowness and 
stupidity. But for the most part they are women 
who, by their beauty or their position, have been used * 
to receive extra attention from men, and thus their 
preference is not flattery so much as exigence. Wo- 
anen who have been in India, or wherever else women 
are in the minority in society, are of this kind ; and 
nothing is more amazing to them when they first 
come home than the attentions which a certain style 
of Englishwoman pays to men, tf of demand 
and navn attentions from them. These are those 
sweet, humbie, caressing women who flatter you with 
every word and look, but whose flattery is nothin, 
but a pretty dress put on for show, and taken of 





when show is done with.” 
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THE IMPERIAL ,VISIT—THE EMPRESS PLACING A BUST OF THE PRINCE IMPEKIAL : ee 
ae IN THE HOUSE WHERE NAPOLEON I. WAS BORN. ae 








| LAN ; : » PIC SOCIETY'S FARM-SCHOOL, REDHILL — 
. ~HARVEST-HOME AT PHILANTHRO 
~~ THE LAST LOAD. 
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GRATIANA. 


BY MRS. HARRIET P. SPOFFORD. 


THERE was hardly a family in all the region 
that held their heads so high as the Warbur- 
tons did. In past generations they had lived 
ina style of grandeur that had now become 


traditional—when they went the round of their | 


morning-calls in a chariot drawn by six milk- 
white horses, when their barge floated up and 
down the river freighted with guests, when 
wood and sea alike paid tribute to their 
table, where the china was that once be- 
longed to a prince, and when, in short, “all 
King Solomon’s drinking-vessels were of 
gold, and all the vessels of the house of 
the forest of Lebanon were of pure gold: 
none were of silver; it was nothing ac- 
counted of in the days of Solomon.” 

They were not an unkindly family at the 
root, these Warburtons ; but they had suffi- 
cient natural pride in the beginning, which 
constant receipt of service, and the habit of 
supremacy, had fostered to such a bad ex- 
tent that it is to be doubted if they did ‘not 
look on the rest of the world as creatures 
made solely for the benefit and pleasure of 
the Warburtons. It needed but a couple of 
generations possessed of all these means to 

gratify the tastes and indulge the habits, 
in order to produce a third set of Warbur- 
tons ruled by arbitrary natures, and by 
passions far too strong for any curbing 
known to their owners. The common herd 
of people used to shake their heads when 
they saw the olive and carmine-tinted face 
of Gratiana Warburton, as she dashed by on 
the flerce black horse that no other soul 
fared mount, and prophesy—they hardly 
could have told you why—dark deeds and 
an ill-ending some day. A train of cavaliers 
always followed her, as she plunged down 
the heavy lanes, or cantered up the windy 
downs, and one of them was sure to be 
the sour and wizened General Grosvenor, a 
man of rank far superior,to the Warburtons. 
since, old as he was, he was heir to an earl- 
dom presently, and one of them was sure 
to be his nephew, the young Italian deacon. 
& vowed celibate, not quite a priest, though 
soon to be one, and handsome, for all his 
tonsure, as any face that might gleam on 
you, starlike, from the painting of an old 
cathedral wall. 

There were rumors, too, apropos of this 
vision of beauty flashing so along the road- 
side or through the woody dingles, that all 
did not go so smoothly in the Warburton 
mansion as once, that there was flat rebel- 
lion of this beautiful elder daughter against 
the tyranny and ambition of father and 
brothers and sisters; that there had been 
incarceration for days and weeks together, 
with prison fare for diet, if not the weightier 
coercion of blows; that now, when the 
rowel tore the flank of that great biack 
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| horse, the brothers. guarding her at either 
side, had fleeter steeds, if better reined, and 
|.never let her a bridle’s length out of ’ their 
reach. But all this passed for gossip when one 
day, with but brief warning to the outside 
world who were bidden to the magnificent 
mummeries of the wedding, where a fountain 
in the courtyard ran streams of pink cham- 
pagne, illumined by the rainbows of a hundred 
colored lamps, the beautiful Gratiana was made 
the wife of General Grosvenor, and started 
| with him on their wedding tour to the destina- 
tion whither they had been preceded by the 
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uncle’s barrack-grounds—from which grounds | 


ton mansion over this union of two great houses, 
and over the probable acquisition of an earl- 
| dom which, poor as it was, might now be en- 
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young Italian deacon, whose broken health had | eral successive owners—and then, one night, a 
been restored already by the vigorous air of his | courier (so people said, but never absolutely 


| knew), a listening to what intelligence he 


General Grosvenor had now retired upon half | | brought, an outcry, and wringing ‘of hands, a 
pay. | smothering of voices and putting out of lights, 
Six weeks of merry-making at the Warbur-| and presently a farewell, to all guests, and 


| within one week a purchaser was found for the 
great Warburton mansion and lands, no matter 
at what sacrifice; and then such household 

riched with the revenues of a principality, since | goods as were retained, such books, such jew- 
| Gratiana had a fortune of her own—the accu- | els, and such stuffs, one and all, were piled on 
| mulated dower of the eldest daughter, unmar- | board the family yacht, that used to cruise so 





yly up and down the coast with their laugh- 
ing pleasure parties ; the yacht spread sail 
and away, Warburton youths the only crew, 
and under their old name, or known to any, 
no one of them ever set foot upon the 
Nova Scotian shoresagain ; and no soul who 
had known a Warburton before, ever saw 
or heard trace of the great family from that 
time thenceforth and forever. 

But before many weeks, a hotel of one of 
our seaside cities was filled with the lIng- 
gage of a cluster of foreign guests, appar- 
ently English, who, lingering in the place, 
attracted such attention that it was not long 
ere their splendor allowed them a choice ot 
acquaintance. There was a stern gentle- 
man, hardly past middle life, whose dark 
eyes had a way of looking out from the 
jungle of snow-white hair and beard and 
brows like lions from their lair; he was not 
old for all that—three weeks ago his locks 
were as dark as his daughter Gratiana’s 
were, There were twin sons, Rodolph and 
Ferdinand, with their shrewd old servant 
Cassio, once a slave and always a slave, 
and there were the three daughters, whose 
lesser loveliness and expectations had con- 
stantly given them such a moral vantage- 
ground over their other sister, that she 
seemed blameworthy by reason of her in- 
heritance of beauty and entail alike, and 
had always suffered their teasing tempers to 
have long play before they were suddenly 
met and crushed by the almost grand blaze 
and outburst of her own slow but terrific 
passion—Agnes, who always remained s 
proud vestal, and husbanded what wealth 
was hers, having spurned the world, and 
taken to herself a sort of religious diet 
that sours in the digestion ; Agatha, who, 
with her portion doubled by her father, be- 
came the wife of a prominent public man ; 
Rése, who was married to a poor man, and 
adopting the republican fashions of those 
with whom her lot was cast, waited for him 
to rise, which, after a few years, he did. 
Uniess one had been very curious indeed as 
to their affairs, the statement that they had 
journeyed from the mother-land to inspect 
some property in the coal mines not man- 
aged satisfactorily, at first detained by busi- 
ness and then by choice, answered all pur- 
poses. 

The sacrifice with which the Warburtons 
parted with their estates in the provinces, 
had, of course, greatly diminished their 
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with what there was remaining, 
much as that might. be, they judged it wise 
to make no ostentation; it was impossible 
gratify such luxurious needs as theirs 
become, and not make a display ex- 
ceeding by fur anything in the power of their 
less wealthy fellow-citizens, Thus it came 
to pass, with years,—Rodolph aiding Aga- 
tha’s husband on his way high up in public 
life, and Ferdinand adopting a profession, and 
mak! such a name to himself as is rarely 
made by any in the annals of the bar—with 
their wealth and culture, and the evidences of 
the still greater dignity of past days in the 
chased gold plate, and the coats-of-arms on 
every book-cover in the library—that these 
Warburtons were every whit as great a family 
in the new place as they had been in the old. 
But they were not fools, and had therefore 
profited some little by experience, and by the 
Rest ame manners around them; perhaps they 
had found something necessary beyond idle en- 
joyment, or idle enjoyment was no longer 
possible to them ; the father of them all looked 
on amazed to see his descendants influential as, 
with ali their grandeur, they had never been 
in their native place, and not through wealth 
80 much as worth, or the ability which passed 
for worth when coupled with an honor sensi- 
tive to tonch as an unhealed wound, a pride 
that seemed to scorn lies and falsehoods like 
filth, a singular executive quality where the 
flery force of all their ancestral passions was at 
put to use, as the fall of some long idle 
torrent turns the wheel of a great machinery. 
His own pride burned in him as fiercely as ever, 
but his ambitions were other than they used to 
be, and he was well able to understand how his 
children found the good opinion of people a 
thing they could not do without, and endeavored 
to deserve it, without observing that they en- 
trenched themselves in a pride more deadly 
yet than all the other pride their race had ever 
felt, in thinking that indeed they did deserve it. 
Perhaps in some measure they did—a great 
trouble had shaken the vigor of their less 
noble side, and in so far as they had gathered 
strength to bear it they bad fortified them- 
selves in virtue. It was not, taking into view 
the antagonizing revulsion of their minds to 
acts and hours that a disgrace had made re- 
volting to their remembrance, so very wonder- 
ful then that Fate made a sort of complete turn 
of her wheel in their regard, as the new gene- 
ration came upon the scene, and the old grand- 
sire Warburton needed not to have stared 
aghast, as he sometimes did, to see, of his 
latest descendants, the four grandsons prepar- 
ing for the ministry, and the four grand- 
daughters promised in marriage to clergymen— 
each one of them as satisfied in the certainty 
of their own future salvation and the damna- 
tion of their neighbors, as their ancestors had 
been in the certainty of present pleasures and 
indifferent to the starvation of their peasants, 
each one assured of virtue, and just as full of 
spiritual pride as their ancestors had been ot 
the pride of the flesh, 

“ T swore,” roared the grandsire, in a sudden 
burst of the old Adam, “that I had seen the 
last of the priests ‘4 

“Father,” said Miss Agnes, “our boys are 
none of them priests as you use the word; 
rather they are the bitterest enemies of priests, 
vowed to serve against Antichrist till his king- 
dom on the seven hills is utterly abolished.” 

This was the first and only reference to the 
one great trial of their lives that had escaped 
from these people. For before they left their 
original home they had ratified a tacit pact that 
one name should never part their lips, spoken 
neither to husband nor wife, nor child nor 
friend ; the canvas painted with one face had 
been thrown into the flames, and had been 
watched shrinking and shriveling and writhing 
into blackness and ashes ; it was the father who 
seized a mallet, and with one blow struck into 
a hundred fragments the marble bust that had 
once seemed to the beautiful spirit of an 
only less beautiful body, it was a brother that 
dashed the ivory miniature to the floor, and 
ground it to powder underneath his heel ; and 
from that hour no’ mention of the forbidden 
name had ever been made, no allusion ; there 
was a gap and a hiatus in their lives into which 
no hint ever threw a ray of light; neither by 
day or night had they ever spoken to their 
children concerning their old ancestral place, 
or suffered them to know any state or dignity 
in the past thatmight be worth their journeying 
to see or hear about; their best be!oved, their 
most confidential friend knew nothing of what 
they thus concealed, not even so much as that 
there was anything concealed ; for if once in 
their youth they could not endure to meet the 
accusing gaze, neither could they now; with 
this pride of theirs, betrayal was a downfall 
worse than annibiiation, for now marriage had 
interwoven their fates with other families, to- 
ward whom, it might be, they had held them- 
selves loftily, they could not strike their tents 
aga'n and be off, but they must fall where they 
were, lose their supremacy, and drag the rest 
down with them. Doubtless this was exagge- 
rated emotion, but it was as genuine to them 
as the light of the day; they could not have 
breathed their own breath and have felt one 
jot or tittle otherwise. : 

Meantime the same nature that had wrought 
ill for them in times foregone was not dead, 
nor even sleeping, for all the present sanctity 
and the proud stand upon rectitude and a stain- 
less record of their own. Just now, as in those 
very times foregone, they had a daughter 
whom they wished to sell. But how horrified 
would these worthy people, who bad so sirin- 
gently renounced the world, the flesh and the 
devil, who stood so high in public estimation— 
how disgusted would they have been at such a 
speech as that, as if they, the virtuous Warbur- 
tons, and very pillars oi the church, were deal- 
ers in flesh and blood! It is the plain Saxon, 
though ; of course, the phrase might be modi- 
fied with euphuisms, but one wants no better 
witness to its truth than the young daughter 
herself, who did not scruple to declare that 








Doctor Godfrey Herkimer was just as bad as 
any buyer in a slave-mart who made a gin 
show her teeth, that he might learn how old 
she was, and examined her fingers to see her 
power of cotton-picking. “ Pretty work fora 
man that is going to be the bishop next year, 
or whenever the bishop that he is murdering 
every day in his heart leaves the way clear! 
He is hankering after the flesh-pots of Egypt,” 
cried the naughty Rhoda, rubbing her cheeks 
red with her handkerchief, perhaps to see if 
she could rub off the kisses that lay nestled 
there, it may be, like wildflowers in their natu- 
ral covert. “I ought to be ashamed of myself, 
mamma. He ought to be ashamed of himself, 
at hisage! I’ve heard that a married woman’s 
name is her epitaph, but do you suppose I want 
to marry my gravestone?” And out of the 
room she flashed. 

“It is a shame, now,” said her yoynger 
brother, looking after her, “to throw her away 
on Doctor Godfrey—she is too exquisite for a 
prince.” 

“That is true,” said her cousin Hugh, a youth 
of good tendencies, but one who fancied he 
should do more good by coming down among 
people and helping them up than by standing 
still and calling them to come up to him, and 


80 was rather more secular in tone than the 


others, and not in such good odor with the 
family. 

“We all know your opinion, Hugh,” said 
Rhoda’s mother, severely, and the blushing 
youth cast down his eyes an instant, and then 
all at once opened them in a Warburton blaze. 

“Of course you do,” he cried. ‘ How can 
you help knowing it when I have told you be- 
fore, and tell you to-day, that I love Rhoda 
myself, that she loves me, and that we were as 
good as busband and wife when this man hap- 
pened to lay a bishopric in the path of her 
pleasant duty, and straightway you all tumbled 
over it? If ever my little girl comes to grief, 
you will know where the guilt lies, where it 
lies with you, every Warburton of you, selling 
your own children from an auction-block !” 
And out of the room he, too, flashed after her. 

They had always discussed matters with 
some plainness in the Warburton family ; per- 
haps such freedom was accountable for a cer- 
tain vein of coarseness that had been felt in 
their natures, but had always been excused, as 
Englishgrobustness and a possibly commendable 
calling of things by their right names, 

“The poor boy is distraught,” said Mrs. 
Agatha, 

“Far too passionate for his holy work,” 
sighed Mrs. Rodolph. 

“T shall take him away with me on a South- 
ern journey,” answered his mother, Mrs. 
Agatha, “and have him make acquaintance 
with other girls than these cousins. It is nota 
good plan—we have always seen too much of 
each other.” 

“T think so. And it will be an excellent 
idea ; take some nice—shall I say distracting— 
young girl with you—why not?” 

*T don’t know. There is Alice Van Zandt— 
would you ask her? She would like to go 
South during the east winds of May; I heard 
her say so.” 

* Alice is a beauty,” said Mrs. Rodolph War- 
burton. “ Not that that ought to signify-——” 

“ But it does.” 

“ And I hear that her brother stands very 
near the head of this new ritualistic movement, 
They are going to divide the diocese, so that he 
will get his mitre after all, they say, and he so 
young.” 

“He has never seen Rhoda, has he ?” 

“T think so; but, then, she is very head- 
strong—she used such plain talk about candle- 
sticks !” 

“Their father—Alice’s and his—put twenty- 
five thousand into that company the other day, 
and never turned his hand over till it came out 
two hundred and fifty thousand.” 

“Tt was just after that that he built the 
memorial chapel, then———” 

“Ab, I remember; Hugh said it was an ex- 
piatory offering, in view of the widows and 
orphans among the stockholders who got no- 


That is so like Hugh. The lec- 
tern there is a silver dove with outspread 
wings, clasping a ball of lapis-lazuli in her feet.” 

“* Yet shall ye be as the wings of a dove cov- 
ered with silver, and her feathers with yellow 
gold,’” quoted Mrs, Agatha. 

“f think I would take Alice,” said Mrs. Ro- 
dolph, never forgetting the point in hand. 

“Tt would be a singular and special Provi- 
dence,” murmured Miss Agnes, looking up from 
the absorbing count of gold stitches sue was 
making on her purple velvet altar-cloth, “if 
there should be a bishop in both branches of 
the family. How old is this brother of Alice’s? 
And not married, then, of course? Not but 
what I believe bishops should be married only 
to the church, but that is not for this age. 
Helen, do throw back your shoulders, child! 
You are growing to run out your head quite 
badly.” Innocent little speeches, in which, 
with all due decorum, a whole family pro- 
gramme, full of other people’s destinies, was 
cut and dried. 

“Doctor Godfrey Herkimer is very well in 
his way, I dare say,” said Rhoda, in the mean- 
time, where she sat out upon the terrace with 
her brother and young Hugh. ‘I haven’t any 
fault to find with him if he hasn’t any to find 
with me. But it says—the prayer-book—a man 
shall not marry his grandmother, so I don’t 
know why a woman should marry her grand- 
father. If they don’t leave off talking about it 
I'll run away with you, Hugh,” said the naughty 
Rhoda, “and then there'll be such a great 
scandal in the church that I know who won't 
get his bishopric, for they'll never dare to give 
it to a man who insisted on marrying a child, 
against her will, to such a point that she had to 
run away; they'll just clap John Van Zandt fn 
there, and not cut up the other diocese at all, 
and so whistle old Doctor Godfrey down the 
wind.” And I am sure her peachy cheek never 
crimsoned in so rich & tint just then for no- 





thing ; but as the brother was discreetly look- 
ing the other way, and the lilac hedge, just in 
leaf, hid them from view of the bay-window, 
where the three ladies sewed and chatted, there 
is nobody to tell what the reason was, and, in- 
deed, only those prying and peering souls who 
want a reason for every dewdrop on the rose 
would care in the least how that blush came 
there, so. long as it was only there at all in its 
deliciousness, for as Hugh looked at it he fairly 
knew not which was sweeter, the blush or 
what made the blush. 

“I'm sure it’s fortunate some one was named 
Rhoda,” said the lover, in a whisper, ‘for I 
know who is the very picture of the rose.” 
And eo she was, or, at any rate, to the full as 
lovely as any rose that ever bloomed, and 
when old Doctor Herkimer saw her through 
his spectacles, with all that beauty magnified 
by the great cataract lenses which he wore, it 
is not to be wondered at that he could not be 
satisfied with anything less than possession of 
the article, if only as a picture in his gallery. 

“You know pertectly well,” Rhoda had said 
to her mother, ‘‘that you are only helping Doc- 
tor Herkimer to ruin his poor soul by commit- 
ting bigamy, and then there will be a pretty 
to-do! For when he wakes up in the morning, 
before he can get on his monstrous glasses, his 
well eye will see one wife of the natural size, 
and the eye that had the cataract removed will 
see another wife, a giantess. And how is he 
going to know which is the proper person. 
And if they are both of them proper persons, 
and his wives, then he is a very improper per- 
son himself, and that’s what he is! the shame. 
ful old thing, hunting up Bathshebas with one 
foot in the grave !” 

‘Rhoda, you terrible girl!” had cried her 
mother. “Do you dare to speak so of sucha 
righteous man? That I should have so im- 
pious a child! What is becoming of you? 
Take Doctor Herkimer’s treatise on the 
‘Blessed bees and worshipful wax of the holy 
taper’ to your room, and fast over it till you 
see your way clear to what he desires, and 
what your father and I think to be your duty.” 

“T should starve to death if I did!” ex- 
claimed Rhoda. ‘Oh, there comes Hugh with 
the little Planchette, cousin Matilda brought 
from France. 
Doctor Herkimer, mamma.” 

(To be continued.) 








THE MATCH-SELLER. 


“Marcnes! Lucifer matches! Who'll buy 
my matches?” cried a piercing voice, as I was 
one morning crossing the principal street of 
Padua, and this voice, strange to say, awoke a 
vague recollection in my mind. I looked round 
quickly to see from whom the sound proceeded, 
but the person who uttered it was hidden from 
my view by a crowd which had gathered before 
the palace of the Count L——. It was in the 
year 1849, and thinking that some arrest (an 
event then unfortunately but too common) was 
taking place, I was turning hastily away, when 
again that cry strnuck my ear, ‘‘ Matches! Ln- 
cifer matches! Count L——, won’t you buy 
my matches?” As I was in uniform, | opened 
a passage through the crowd without much dif- 
ficulty, and perceived the Count L—— support- 
ing in his arms his daughter, who had fainted, 
from what cause I was at the moment unable 
to determine, 

“Matches! Lucifer matches! Buy my 
matches,” repeated the match-seller, who stood 
at some little distance. The count raised his 
head, and cast around him a look in which 
hatred and fury were equally blended. He re- 
cognized me, and leaving Mademoiselle L—— 
to the care of the attendantr, who at that mo- 
ment appeared at the door of the palace, he 
approached me, saying, in accents which trem- 
bled with the rage with which he was agitated: 

“Lieutenant M——, I beg you will cause 
that match-seller to be immediately arrested ; I 
denounce him as a most dangerous person.” 

“Pardon me, Count L——, I cannor——” 

“Your duty obliges you,” interrupted he, 
without giving me time to finish. “I shall 
hold you responsible for his safe custody. In 
half an hour I will be with you to explain my 
reasons, and to prove to you that he is a traitor 
and conspirator.” 

I was going to reply, but the count turned 
abruptly away, as if to avoid further discussion, 
and entered his palace. 

“Lucifer matches! Buy my matches, Count 
L——!” again cried the individual who had 
just been denounced to me. 

“Lucifer matches! Bny my matches !” 
echoed the crowd, with loud laughter. 

I advanced toward the originator of all this 
noise, and was about to seize him by the arm, 
to conduct him t® the guard-house, as a dis- 
turber of the public tranquillity, when he turned 
his head, and, to my great astonishment, I re- 
cognized in him my school-fellow, Georges 
L——, the younger brother of Count L——. 
The recognition was mutual, but I hesitated a 
moment whether I ought to claim acquaintance 
with so doubtful a character. At last I ex- 
claimed : 

‘You here, in Padua, Georges ?” 

“Only the last few days,” he-replied, in a 
troubled and undecided voice. 

“* And what are you doing here ?” 

* You can see; ‘I sell matches.” 

“But the carnival is over. Why, then, this 
masquerade ?” 

“It is no masquerade,” he answered, quietly ; 
“had I wished to disguise myself, I could have 
done so much more effectually.” 

As we were atill surrounded by the crowd, I 
asked him to accompany me to my house, 
which was not far distant. 

“Is it an order or an invitation ? No matter,” 
he added, suddenly, “1 am ready to follow you 
either as guest or prisoner.” 

On arriving at my rooms, I placed a bottle of 
wine on the table, and filling two glages, I 
begged him to explain his presept extraordi- 
Dary position, 

* 


Let’s see first what she thinks of . 





“In other words, you desire to hear my his, 
tory,” said he. 

“ Yes ; for to all appearance it is not an every- 
day one.” 

“God forbid that it should be,” he replied ; 
“ however, you shall hear it, and I only wish 
that I could publish it throughout the world.” 

His features became fixed and rigid ; for some 
time he appeared lost in dark and painful ree 
collections, but suddenly passing his hand over 
his eyes, as if to dispel some frightful dream 
he addressed me in a firm, though bitter and 
sarcastic voice : 

“You know enough of my early life to be 
aware that my brother and I were never united 
in that bond of fraternal love of which people 
talk so much; as children we never agreed, 
and as young men the wide difference of our 
political opinions rendered us almost énemies., 
My brother, for reasons of his own, oon ee 
his hatred to the Austrian governmen 
wore the mask of a good and loyal ject, 
When ! discovered what were his secret senti- 
ments, being unwilling to denounce him, I 


-quitted his roof and ceased to trouble myself 


with him or his family. Would to God he had 
followed the’ same line of conduct toward me! 
—it would have been better for us all.” 

He stopped, as if overwhelmed by the bitter 
thoughts which crowded t his mind, but after 
a pause, recovered himself and proceeded : 

“*T obtained an appointment in the War Office, 
and for some time the current of my life was 
calm and peaceful. Then came a brief period of 
supreme happiness. I loved, deeply and truly, 
and I was beloved. In a few short months 
Rosina was to be mine. I only waited to cele- 
brate our nuptials, until my majority should 
give me the right of doing so, without the con- 
sent of my brother, who strongly opposed my 
intended marriage, and would have forced me 
to contract an alliance with the yich and noble 
family ot B——, hoping thus to augment his 
own power and influence. One evening, on 
going to pay my accustomed visit to Rosina, I 
found with her a certain Broglio, one of my 
brother’s creatures, Agitated and alarmed, Ro- 
sina threw herself into my arms and besought 
me with tears to save her from the insults of 
Broglio. Furious with rage, I rushed upon the 
miscreant, who was leaving the room as quietly 
as possible, and forced him down the stairs 
with so much violence that he fell, and sus- 
tained some severe bruises. A few weeks after 
this incident, I received a letter from him, re- 
turning, with fulsome and exaggerated thanks, 
a bank-note for a hundred florins, which I had 
lent him some time before. This loan had quite 
escaped my memory, and, unfortunately, I had 
not made it out of my own purse. When 
Broglio had called at my office to ask me for 
the money, of which he had instant need, I had 
not so much of my own with me, but { did not 
hesitate to take it from the cash entrusted t> 
my care, intending to replace it early the next 
morning—nothing was more easy ; but on re- 
ceiving Broglio’s letter, it struck me that I had 
never repaid the money. To seize the neces- 
sary sum, to rush to the office, was my first 
thought, but it was already too late ; the ad- 
ministration, warned by an anonymous letter 
that my accounts were not in order, had caused 
them to be verified an hour before. I was ar- 
rested, tried, and condemned to six years’ soli- 
tary confinement. The only grace that was 
accorded me, was the permission to bid adieu 
to Rosina, who, nearly mad with grief and in- 
dignation, could only swear an eternal fidelity. 
It is useless to describe to you my sufferings 
during those six long years, At last I was 
free! My first impulse was to see Rosina. I 
hurried to her abode; all was silent and de- 
serted. I demanded her new address, 

“**Tomb Number 5, in the catacombs of the 
cemetery,’ was the answer. 

**T did not even tremble at this terrible news. 
Rosina was dead, and I thanked heaven for it, 
Had she lived to partake my sad destiny, I felt 
I should only have condemned her to a slower 
and more cruel death. I went tranquilly to the 
churchyard; I passed two days and nights 
kneeling before her tomb; the third day I re- 
turned to the city. I went to see my friends, 
but I had forgotten that though the law accords 
pardon to the criminal who has expiated his 
fault, society is not so merciful, and I was 
everywhere received as a thief. I presented 
myself at my brother’s, only to be shown the 
door by his lackeys. This did not astonish me, 
I foresaw what reception awaited me, and my 
visit was only made as’a matter of etiquette. I 
should have been sorry to deprive him of such 
an opportunity of manifesting his brotherly 
love. Obliged to work for my daily bread, I 
obtained the necessary authority to sell matches 
in the streets. I installed myself betore the 
palace of my brother, and every time that he 
or any of his family appeared in the street, I 
hastened to offer them my matches. His wife 
and daughter were soon afraid to show them- 
selves; but the count, whose breast never 
knew either shame or pity, continued day after 
day to support this outrage with a front of 
steel, The people whom these scenes amused 
were soon interested in me,‘and, when my re- 
lationship with the count became known, de- 
lighted‘ in hooting and insulting him ; and to 
this expression of public feeling my brother 
appeared more sensible. He then tried to have 
me driven away by the police. This plan not 
succeeding, he sent to propose to me the most 
brilliant offers if I would consent to quit Padua ; 
but my new position suited me ; I held to my 
post, and sold my matches. Broglio, who in- 
habits the palace of the count, was so afrald of 
meeting me, that, as long as I was before it, he 
never dared leave the house. 

“T have now related my history! What 
think you of the scene you witnessed this 
morning ?” 

Too much moved to reply, I conld only mur- 
mur, “ Poor Georges!” I was still considering 
in what terms I could console him, and induce 
him to renounce his plan of revenge, when 
there was a knock at the door, and the count 
entered, On perceiving his brother he started 
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wack. I rose and went forward to meet him, 
thoping to seize a moment in which to reconcile 
the two brothers, but the fr-rious glanee with 
which the count regarded us soea eonvinced 
me that my efforts would pe vain, 

Georges, who remaiyjed quietly seated, asked 
his brother if he Cesired to purchase some 
matches. The latter, without replying, turned 
to me, and said ‘,astily : 

“The miser 4ble man who sits there is guilty 
of treason ; ‘ae has arms concealed in his house, 
and he dis‘,ributes them sécretly in the city.” 

“Ah!” oried Georges, ‘you know where I 
live ?” 

Tue count was silent. This question seemed 
to embarrass him greatly. I repeated it, and 
begged him to name the abode of his brother, 

“It ts only to-day that I have discovered his 
sguilty intentions, by an anonymous letter, 
whieh does not give me his address; but I 
tskall soon kifow it ; I have ordered my people 
® find it out, and to bring it me here,” said he 
at length. 

“ Truly,” replied Georges, “ your plan is well 
conceived, Count L——! 0 yon have given 
the arms to your creatures, and when they 
have deposited them in my chamber, they will 
hasten here, and announce tlie suecess of your 
project. 

“Tt is @ pity,” continued Georges, “ that you 
should have taken so much trouble—nothing 
would have been easier than to ask me my ad- 
dress. However, I will give it you—at least 
my summer residence, for it is only in winter 
I inhabit the town: I sleep e~ery night at the 
foot of Tomb Number 5, in the cometery.” 

The count turned pale as death, and grasped 
at the back of a chair for support, but recover- 
ing himself, said hastily : 

“T see plainly I can make no impression 
here ; I shall carry my complaint elsewhere,” 
and he strode toward the door. I interposed, 
saying : 

‘“* Excuse me, Count L_—; my duty obliges 
me to arrest you.” ” : 

“ Arrest me !” cried he, insolently, 

“Yes,” I replied ; ‘“I am convinced you are 
the only traitor here.” 

The count retreated toward the window, but 
finding there was no escape in ¢hat quarter, he 
turned upon me, and a violent, struggle ensued, 
At last, with the aid of my domestic, he was 
secured, Georges remaining motionless, asif un- 
willing tO aid in the cr,pture of his brother. 
I invited him to make my house his home, but 
in reply, he only dem anded abruptly if he had 
been the means of ‘senouncing his bre*ner. I 
assured him that tine count had betrayed him- 
self, The end pr syed that my suspicions were 
well founded ; i his palace was found an im- 
mense number of arms of all kinds, and his 
papers disclo ged the existence .of a conspiracy 
with most e ¢tensive ramifications, Broglio and 
three oth ars of his class were arrested, and 
with the count, were tried, found guilty, and 
shot wi chin twenty-four hours efterward. 


Ge orges continued to live with me, but he 
hae, undergone a great change ; he would re- 
Dain for hours without speaking, and I began 
@ fear that his reason was affected. Abouta 
week after the execution of his brother, on re- 
turning home one evening, I found him suffer- 
ing the most terrible pain. Notwithstanding 
bis agony he uttered no complaint, no sigh 
escaped him. Just before his death, he ex- 
claimed, “ Pardon, pardon, O God,” and with 
tthe name of Rosina on his lips, he expired. 

Long yeara@®have passed since then. As far 
vas I could Understand from the few words he 
Het fall looked upon himself as the murderer 
f his Brother, and unable to endure this ter- 
mible idga, the unhappy man had steeped the 
‘ends of his matches in redywine, and drank off 
the poisoned draught. Peace to his soul, 








The Late Isaac V. Fowler, Ex-Postmas- 
ter of New York. 


Isaac V. Fow.Ler, formerly Postmaster of 
New York city, died at Chicago, Hl., on Wed- 
nesday, September 29, in the fifty-fifth year of 

age. 

A native of Newburg, in this State, where he 
Was educated and pursued his legal studies, 
on his admission to the bar he settled in New 
York, and was soon in the enjoyment of a lu- 
crative practice. He was a Democrat in poli- 
tical faith, and in 1856 was elected Grand 
Sachem of Tammany Society, a position he held 
with credit to himself and satisfaction to his 
friends until his unfortunate defaication made 
it necessary for lim to flee the State. His ap- 
pointment to the Post-office Department was 
conferred by President Pierce in 1853, and on 
the accession of President Buchanan he was re- 
appointed. In October, 1858, defalcations were 
discovered in his department for a sum of 
money considered large at that time, and on 
learning that he was liable to arrest at any mo- 
ment, he left the country, and for many years 
lived in Cuba and Mexico. It was believed 
that the defalcation was occasioned by the 
criminality of other parties, and in considera- 
tion of Mr. Fowler’s generous and genial traits 
of character, it is well, since he is no more, for 
us to continue in that belief. At the time of 
his death he was about to return to New York, 
and take up his permanent residence here, 
where he had a host of friends, who clung to 
him in his adverse as well as his prosperous 
days. 








Goose-Race on the Lake Basin, Chicago, Ill. 

Amone aquatic sports goose-races seem to Be 
@aining popularity, judging from their frequent oc- 
currence of late. Although there is an immniense 
amount of excitement attending these contests, they 
certainly afford little comfort to the human partici- 
pants, The latest and most systemetic race of this 
kind took place on the Lake Basin, at Chicago, UL, 
on Thursday, September 23d, the prize being a purse 
Of $200, and the goose championship of America. 

The racing vessels were long, thin planks, shaped 
like @ boat-deck, and perforated in the centre with a 
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hote fai enough to pass through an ordinary sized 
Wash-tub, From the bow, or front, projects a straight 
pole, fashioned after the pattern of a carriage-shaft, 
Six geese were securely harnessed to each of theae 
poles, three on either sid& The éntire apparatus 
were then placed in the water, the drivers crouching 
in the tub, and, provided with paddles and whips, en- 
ginected the machine along as best they could, 

Three gentlemen agreed to paddle their own canoes 
in this novel contest, and the manner in which they 
succeeded was ludicrous in the extreme, The geese 
quacked and flapped their wings, the rnde vessels 
bore hard upon each other, the men paddled furiously, 
and the spectators who throngéd the shore and break- 
Water cheered and screamed Iistily at the jousts of 
the craftsmen. 

As the patties reached the goal, two started up and 
demanded the prize in such an excited manner that 
Doth tubs were upset, and the occupants treated té a 
thorough soaking. In trying to gain 4 place of safety 
the other tub and some row-boats were t, and a 
jolly party were floundering in the Water, to the in- 
finite amusement of the spectators. No serious acci- 
cents occurred, and the race was declared even. 








THE WIFE MARKET IN RUSSIA, 


Srrrrne up all night with a couple of Rus- 
sfan ladies might, or might not, suggest the idea of 
telling you something of the marriage customs of 
this strange country. A French writer, whose name 
I forgot, has truly said, ‘the Russians are 4 nation of 
polite savages,”’ a remark that is not very apt ; but it 
helps us toward @ proper understanding of the social 
condition of the people. The rich are very rich ; the 
poor are.very poor. The nobles are very courtly, 
polite, and as refined in manners as those of the 
Same class in Germany ; but the serfs, or those who 
belonged to the nobles with the soil, before the eman- 
cipation, are rude, and not halt civilized. 

Almost as soon as a girl is born, in the better ranks 
of society, her parents begin to prepare the dower 
she Must have when she goes to her husband. For 
this is indispensable in the eyes of, any Russian young 
gentleman who proposes to be married. She must 
furnish everything for an outfit in life, even to a dozen 
new shirts for her coming husband, 

I have heard of 4 lady of rank and wealth, who had 
prepared a costly dower of silks, linen, jewels, plate, 
etc., for her beloved daughter, who died as she came 
to be twenty years old. The mother resolved to endow 
six girls with these riches, and actually advertised 
for them. A host of applicants came, and she se. 
lected six. None of thém had lovers. But now, that 
they had a respectable dower secured, each girl was 
speedily engaged, and, with the husband, took the 
dower, and paid the rich lady by promiging to pray 
for the repose of her daughter’s son, 

In no country is this arrangement of terms carried 
on with more caution and completeness than in 
Russia, The young man goes to -the house of his 
proposed bride, counts over the dresses, ex- 
amines the furniture, and sees to the whole with his 
own eyes, before he commits himself to the irre- 
vocable bargain. In high life such things are con- 
ducted with more apparent delicacy, but the facts 
are ascertained with accuracy, the business being in 
the hands of a brokery or notary. The (rousseau is 
exposed in public before the wedding-day. 

At Whitsunday there is a curious custom, which is 
gradually giving way with the advance of civiliza- 
tion. The young people of a neighborhood come to- 
gether, and the girls stand in a row, like so many 
statues, draped, indeed, and not only draped, but 
dressed in their best, and painted, too; for the young 
ladies, and the older ones also, of this country, us« 
cosmetics freely, and a box of lady’s paint is a very 
common present for a young man to make the girl he 
likes, Behind the row of girls are their mothers; the 
young men having made their choice, the terms are 
settled between the parents of the parties, 

The ladies in Russia are very anxious to marry, be- 
cause they know no liberty before marriage, They are 
kept constantly under the maternal eye until they 
are given up to the husband, and then they take thei 
own course, which is around of gaycty and dissipa- 
tion, only regulated by their means of indulgence. 
The Greek Church, like the Roman, permits no 
divorce ; but the Emperor, like the Pope, can grant 
special dispensations. The Greek priest must marry 
once, and if his wife dies he cannot marry again. No 
one in Russia can be married more than three times, 
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DISCOVERIES IN THE EAST. 


Mr. Wetrorp, the accomplished biblio- 
grapher, of London, among other pleasant and in- 
structive literary gossip, writes to Zhe Book Buyer, 
apropos of a new work, “ Travels in the Central 
Caucasus,” by Mr. D. W. Freshfleld: 

** His journey began with a visit paid to the Hauran 
and the regions beyond the Jordan, famous for the 
suapenes identification of the ruined towns now ex- 
isting there with the cities of the gigantic Rephaim 
celebrated in Jewish history. Mr. Freshfield’s ac- 
count of these ancient remains, wonderful from their 
perfect state of preservation, will be read with inter- 
est by Biblical students. He is indisposed to allow 
them a higher antiquity than alate Romanera, As 
relating to Biblical subjects, it may be mentioned that 
Sir Henry Rawlinson, at the last meeting of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, gave the remarkable announce- 
ment that the progress now reached in the collection 
and arrangement of the Nineveh inscribed fragments 
made it beyond a doubt that they would be able to de- 
rive the whole of the history given in the Book of 
Genesis, from the time of Abraham, from the origina! 
documents ; and it was not too much to expect that 
almost the same facts and descriptions would be 
found in the Babylonian documents as in the Bible. 
He hoped very soon to have ready a paper on the 
Garden of Eden. The Flood and the Tower of Babel 
would be found to be most amply illusirated in the 
Babylonian documents, 

“This is starting news; some would almost sup- 
pose some confusion of ideas in the reporters, as 
hitherto it has been understood that little progress 
had been made in the interpretation of the Babylon- 
ian inscriptions (as compared with those o! Nineveh), 
owing to the greater complexity of the characters and 
the large admixture of a Hamitic or Turanian ele- 
ment in the languagee The sphere of knowledge 
widens every day, however, and we just learn from a 
letter of Dr. Beke’s that Professor Owen, while jour- 
neying in Egypt with the Prince of Wales, discovered 
in the remains exhumed by MOnsieur Mariette in the 
northeastern portion of Egypt, proof of the existence 
of a people, ‘certainly not African, not Ethiopian, 
but Asiatic, with indications of a more northern ori- 
— the Assyrian or the Hindoo,’ In Greece, Mr. 

rge Finlay (the first living authority in all that re 
lates to that region) draws attention to the use of th 
study of prehistoric archeology, and the proof al- 
ready afforded by it of the existence of a considerable 





population who lived all over Greece, who used stone 
implements, and had no knowledge of working in 
metal. All tradition of this period seems to have 
been utterly lost to the races that invented the myth- 
ology of the Greeks. Mr. Finlay observes, ‘ But surely 
the popular myths of the Golden Age and its concom- 
itants may allow us to think that the poete retained 
glimpses of a past that was totally obscure to the 


sages and historians.’ The last new ethnological fact 
to be mentioned, is the late discovery by Monsieuw 
Sartel, in the rocks of the Dordogne, of human re 
maing coeval with the mammoth, and possessing 


unief® points of interest; Five skeletons have been 
found belonging to some gigantic race, whose lim 
both in size and form, mast have resembled those o 


uy contained very voluminous 
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A BRAVE WOMAN. 


Tux subjoined story of a burglar recently 
appeared in a Sf. Louis publication, and is declared 
by the atithor to be the literal relation of the experi- 
ence of a housebfedker with whom he is personally 
acquainted, having associated with him as a shopmate 
for maiiy months in the city of New York. Said the 
Kitiight of the Jimmy : 

“T will tell you a littlé inéident in my career, and 
then Iam done, We generally go if gangs, and itis 
seldom that we do hot operate in pairs. Where 4 city 
is policed, one mah is ne@ded on a convenient corner 
near by to note any movement that may look to agen- 
eral alarm, Or ali attempt t# eapture the one inside. 
This was in St. Louis about a year ago how: Myself 
and a chum named Mike Lynch were “pairing ’ to- 
gether, and he had laid out for a big haul in the house 
of a rich old widow hear the upper end of Fifth 
street. He got into the yard over the back fence, as 
the show was spoiled for the front way by a patrol, 
and while Mike was to watch the windows of the 
other houses adjoining, I undertook to raise a sitting- 
room window. The blinds were nothing ; I had them 
open in a minute, The ‘jimmy’ brought the sash up 
easy enough, and I was just about to swing myself in, 
when 4 small dog, a poodle, a regular old maid’s dog, 
commenced to yell and bark from a room just across. 
I waited two or threé minutes, but he kept up the 
snarling, and directly I saw the glimmer of a light 
under the door. I quickly letdown the sash, swung 
to the blinds, and got behind an ‘ L’ to wait until the 
alarm had died away. Everything woe after a 
while, and I went back, he dog had ceased his 
noise, and the light had been putout. Getéing low 
down under the window, 1 pushed back the blinds 
with my upraised hands, and, after two or three min- 
utes, rose up and started tip the sas, I moved it very 
slowly, walling after each push, so as not to set the 
dog off again, and by-and-by I had it high enough to 
step in. y hands were just on the sili for a swing, 
when, bang! crack! and a revolver went off full in 
my face. Howl escaped the lead I don’t know, but 
you can see the close call by the oa along that 
side of my face. I was not expecting it, and the sur- 
prise and shock tumbled me down, but I was not slow 
to get up and make for the fence, Before we got over, 
two more shots were fired, both of which were almost 
‘liners.’ The woman never even spoke, still less 
screamed and yelled, as most of them do. She had 
heard me from the first, and had boldly waited by the 
window until I should return for another trial, and 
then she was going to shoot me, something which she 
came near accomplishing. 








The Insanity-inducing Flower of Mexico. 


Tse plant is qhe of the most wonderful of 
nature’s productions. It resembles the century plant 
in many of its features. Like the century plant, it is 
a member of the cactus family ; still further, it blooms 
once in so many years, and at regular intervals. The 
bud is large, and resembles that of the horse-chestnut 
in the peculiar gluten surrounding it. From this the 
natives derive the poison, 

The flower is of gigantic size, and contains a purple 
centre, surrounded by blue and white circles. The 
perfume is delicious, but deadly, and the natives shun 
to approach it as the sailors of old the songs of the 
sirens. To inhale is sweet, but to remain is death. 

The sorcerers, or medicine men, take the buds of 
this singular plant, and, first roasting, place them in 
a pot with sweet oil over a fire, and dance around 
with strange ceremonies till the oll and the juice of 
the herb mingle, when they cease their strange incan- 
tations, and pour the decoction, then resembling 
honey, into shallow plates, from which, after the lapse 
of a few days, it is again taken and kept in miniature 
jars, 

The poison, when taken in sufficient quantity, first 
places the brain in a delightful delirium, resembling 
that produced by fusil oii ; this is succeeded in a few 
days by an uncontrollable apathy,which at last culmi- 
nates in insanity, in which the patient is at times 
strangely rational, then wildly insane, and again ra- 

ional, but greatly exhilarated. This poison is not 

destroyed by being mingled in victuals before being 
subjected to heat, but its immediate effects are slightly 
deadened, They are sure to appear, however, in the 
lapse of time ; this is the manner in which the poison 
is generaily administered. 

When the victim is of no great influence, and it is 
improbable that he can turn upon his poisoner, the 
jecoction is administered in a glass of wine or a cup 
of cocoa. The poison manifests itself shortiy, and in 
the course of a week all the various phases of the de- 
lirium appear. 

The sad fate of the Empress Carlotta is known to 
all, but this description of the poison, from what it is 
derived, and how it acts, may aid in forming a more 
correct appreciation of the horrible troubles to which 
she is subject. General Lesca has been poisoned by 
the same herb, and is now subject to the same freaks 
of insanity as the Empress Carlotta. 








Drerary Iprosynorasies. — We see our 
friends freely induiging, with benefit instead of harm, 
in kinds of food which experience too painfully as- 
sures us we can eat only with certain injury. To this 
fact the attention of parents and guardians should be 
seriously given, that by it they may learn to avoid 
the petty tyranny and folly of insisting on children 
eating food for which they manifest repugnance. It 
is too common to treat the child’s repugnance as 
mere caprice, to condemn it as “stuff and nonsense” 
when he refuses to eat fat, or eggs, or certain vegeta- 
bles, and “wholesome” puddings. Now, even a ca- 
price in such matters should not be altogether 
slighted, especially when it takes the form of refusal ; 
because this caprice is probably nothing less than the 
expression of a particular and temporary state of his 
organism, which we should do wrong to disregard. 
And whenever a refusal is constant, it indicates a 
positive unfitness in the food. Only gross ignorance 
of physiology, an ignorance unhappily too widely 
spread, can argue that because a certain article is 
wholesome to ae it must necessarily be wholesome 
toall. Each individual organism is specifically differ- 
ent from every other. However much it may reser- 
ble others, it necessarily in some points differs from 
them; and the amount of these differences is often 
considerable. 


Our Hanps.—The human hand is so beauti- 
fully formed, it has so fine a sensibility, that sensibil- 
ity governs its motions so correctly, every effort of the 
will is answered so instantly, as if the hand itself 
were the seat of that will ; its actions are so free, so 
powerful and yet so delicate, that it seems to possess 
a quality instinct in itself, and we use it as we draw 
yur breath, unconsciously, and have lost all recollec- 
tion of the feeble and ill-directed efforts of its first 
xercise, by which it has been perfected, In the hand 
ire twenty-nine bones, from the mechanism of which 
result strength, mobility, and elasticity. On the 
length, strength, free lateral motion, and perfect mo- 
bility of th umb, depends the power of the hand, 
its strength b@ing equal to that of all the fingers. 
Without the fleshy ball of the thumb, the power of 
the fingers would avail nothing ; and accordingly, the 
large ball formed by the muscles of the thumb is the 





distinguished character of the human hand, 





the rilla: ‘Three of the skulls are rfect and evie- 


NEWS BREVITIES. 


A macxerrt weighing thirty-four pounds 
was recently captured off the California coast 


Porrricat Conventions have been held in 
many of the Statcs. 


Tue last of the old buildings on State 
street, Boston, has, within a few days, been razed to 
the ground. 


Tue new Lecislature of Vircinia has been 
declared by the Attorney-Genera) competent to elect 
Senators to the Scuate of the Uniled States. 


A wew telegraph cable is about to be laid 
in the Atlantic, its shore ends to be on the coasts of 
Ireland and Gaspe, Canada. 


Ture is a possibility of hostilities breaking 
out between the Sritan and the Viceroy of Egypt be 
fore the close of the present year. 


In Wyoming ‘Territory there has been se- 


vere fighting between the Government troops and the 
Sioux Indians, 


Tur coutitry around Silver City, Montana, 
has been stripped gf its stock by iharanding Indians, 
Several murders hfve also been committed. 


Prince Arruvr, it is given out, will make 
an extended tour of the States before he returns to 
England. ’ 


Tnere has been heavy mortality-among the 
trasteesof Bowdoin College. Within the month end- 
ing September ® three of them died. 


Snows, the sculptor, has been authorized 
to design a sailors’ monument, which is to be set up, 
at an expense o& $20,000, at Annapolis, Md. 


A rarmer of Vincennes, Ind., has made a 
profit of ten thousand dollars on this year’s crop of 
peaches, 


Tue clergymen of Salem, Mass., are op- 
posed to fast days, They have petitioned the Gov- 
ernor not to appoint any more. 


Iv the southwest part of Rhenish Prussia 
the number of wild swine has increased se much that 
much damage is caused to farms, 


Grorar Pranopy, the philanthropist, sailed 
on the 29th ult, for Europe, where he will remain 
few months to close up certain pressing business, 
when he will return. 


Tre latest news from Paraguay is to the 
effect that Lopez has been defeated in two heavy bat- 
tles, and that the provisional government set up by 
his enemies declares him an outlaw. 


Tur citizens of California are much pleased 
with the Administration for appointing Frederick F. 
Low to the Chinese mission. Mr. Low did not seek 
the position, but, it is said, will accept it.” 


Ex-Se retary or Strate Sewarp has re- 
cently rec-ived from citizens of San Francisco sev- 
eral Valuable presents. Among them is named a gold 
cigar-case, @ gold snuff-box, and a goid-headed cane. 


Tur fat men of New Jersey are to hold a 
State convention. Are they going to form a political 
party, as has been intimated, and vote no man into 
office who is under 212 pounds avoirdupois? 


Tur sea is gradually encroaching on the 
shore of Atlantic City, New Jersey. The other day it 
swept several feet of the beach near the lighthouse 
away. 

In Chicago there are twenty fire insurance 
companies, whose paid-up capital is $4,000,000, and 
whose cash reccipis last year were $2,200,000, The 
losses last year were $875,000, 


Tue city of Jackson, Mich., is growing rap- 
idly, In the past nine months 119 new buildings have 
been erected, worth $250,000 ; $70,000 have been voted 
for railroads, and other projects are in contemplation, 


Tere is now no daily Republican journal 
in Tennessee, and a Texas paper declares that there 
will not even be a weekly organ of that party left in 
the Lone Star State in a year. 


Tue note which Minister Sickles sent to 
the Serrano Government of Spain, and which created 
so much furore about Cuba, is now reported to have 
been withdrawn, and all made serene, 


A DWELLING-HOUSE was recently removed 
from Phipsburg to Bath, Me. It was pleced on an 
immense flatboat and floated from one town to the 
other. 


Wuire men have been driving the Mon- 
golians from the works of the Truckee Railroad, near 
Virginia City, California, The Governor sent troops 
to protect them and preserve the peace, 


Ar Bordeaux, France, on the 28th of Sep- 
tember, there occurred a tremendous and most disas- 
trous fire. Thirty vessels anchored very near to each 
other, and laden with petroleum, caught fire, and 
were completely destroyed. 


Aw anti-compulsory vaccination league has 
been formed in London. It seems the poor are op- 
posed to the introduction of impure matter into the 
bodiés of their offspring, of which many have re 
cently died, 


Cretinism in Switzerland appears to be on 
the increase rather than the decline. According to 
the official reports, there were, in the commencement 
of the year 1568, among the 2,052,119 inhabitants of 
the nineteen confederate cantons 3,431 cretins, 


Prorrssor F. J. Camprent, the well-known 
blind teacher of the blind in the South Boston institu- 
tion, has gone to Germuny to perfect himself for the 
professorship of music in the collegiate course now 
being organized. 


Formimpasie bands of Republicans are said 
to be concentrating in the province of Catalonia, 
Spain, Should the Cortes select a king it will not be 
without a bloody protest on the part of the democrats 
before he gets firmly seated on the throne of Isabella, 


A circuLar has been dispatched to the na- 
tional banks by the Comptroller of the Currency, re- 
questing a full exhibit of the business of each from 
the end commencing October 1, 1868, and ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1869, 


Grorcet Francis Trary, the irrepressible, 
in an imprompty speech to the gold speculators at the 
Fifth Avenue Hotel, declared that the country would 
soon be plunged into a panic more terrible than any 
it had yet experienced, and which would sweep the 
entire wealth of the people before it, 


Tue Indians are committing depredations 
to an alarming extent In New Mexico. The Governor 


of the Territory has organized companies of mounted, 
citizens, and believes he will be enabled to clear his 
jurisdiction of Indigns in a few months, if the 


** Quaker system ” does not prevent him. 


Farner Hyactntne, whose protest against 
the holding of the (ecumenical Council about to as- 
semble at Rome has been widely published, is threat- 
ened with excommunication. Those who know him 





say he will not recant, but, like another Luther, ight 
the Pope. aig 
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The Great Gold Ex- 
citement. 


Durine the last week of 
September, Wall street and 
its vicinity were visited by 
a financial storm greater 
than ever before known 
there. We gave, in our 
last issue, an illustration 
showing the Gold Room du- 
ring the terrible excitement 
of September 24th, when 
gold was carried up to 160, 
and many millions were 
bought and sold. Our en- 
gravings this week repre- 
sent Broad and Wall streets 
at the moment of the ex- 
citement immediately fol- 
lowing the gold panic, and, 
in fact, a portion of it. 
The extraordinary rise in 
gold crippled a great many 
bankers and brokers, and 
led to several failures. 
Everybody doing business 
in that region was unable 
for days to tell how he 
stood, and the depreciation 
in the value of stocks ex- 
ceeded a hundred millions 
of dollars in currency. The 
panic at the Gold Board was 
followed by a similar panic 
at the Stock Exchange, and 
one of the best houses, 
and several smaller ones, 
gave way under the great 
pressure. The Gold Ex- 
change Bank, where the 
members of the Gold Board 
made their clearances, was 
forced to suspend, and for 
several days its officials 
were unable, and possibly 
unwilling, to state the con- 
dition of the bank. 

On the 29th of September 
the affairs of the bank were 
given into the hands of ia 
receiver, Mr. Augustus L. 
Brown, appointed by Judge 
Cardozo. There was great 
fear that a rush would be 
made upon the bank by the 
depositors who had lost 
heavily, and in consequence 
of this fear. several deputy 
sheriffs were installed in the 
building, and remained 
there until the excitement 
was ended. They were 
present at the opening of 
the vaults of the bank, and 
witnessed the transfer of 
its assets into the hands of 
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SCENE IN THE GOLD EXOHANGE BANK, SEPTEMBER 29rH, 1869—AUGUSTUS L. BROWN, ESQ.. RECEIVER, IN POSSESSION. 























“the receiver. 


After the 
panic in the Gold and 
Stock Exchanges had par- 
tially subsided, there was 
a panic, though of less 
magnitude, among the deal- 
ers in cotton, petroleum and 
produce. The country will 
be fortunate if its business 
interests are not seriously 
crippled during the next 
few weeks. 

When the excitement was 
at its height a large crowd 
assembled in front of the 

ce of Smith, Gould, Mar- 
tin & Co., the leading oper- 
ators in gold, and the firm 
to which many brokers 
charged the unosual ad- 
vance inpremiums. One of 
the members of this firm is 
Mr. Jay Gould, President of 
the Erie railway, and inti- 
mately associated with him 
is: Mr. James Fisk, Jr., the 
Comptroller of the Erie rail- 
way. The denunciations 
against these gentlemen are 
very heavy, and especially 
so] against Mr. Fisk. Both 
of them were on Wall and 
Broad streets during the 
greatest excitement in the 
gold market; and it is said 
that Mr. Fisk gave orders 
for the purchase of large 
amounts of gold at a very 
high rate, and was heavily 
indebted to several leading 
brokers for the gold for 
these purchases. 

Probably the panic can- 
not be strictly charged to 
any one man, or to any one 
combination of men. In 
this matter the gold specu- 

lations of the bears are 
just as bad as the bulls 
neither party can claim a 
reat preponderance of com 
mercial and financial in- 
t -erity. 


PieasvRes oF READING. — 
Of all amusements that can 
possibly. be imagined for a work - 
ingman, after dally toil, or in 
the intervals, there is nothing 
like reading @ newspaper or a 
book. It calls for no bodily 
exertion, of which the man has 
had enough—perhaps too much 
It relieves his home of dullnes. 
and sameness. Nay, it accom - 
panies him to his next day’s 
work, and gives him something 
to think of besides the mere 

yechanical drudgery of his 


everyday occupation. 
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OVER THE WAY. 


AT my window I sit, in the calm twiligh 

The silver link ‘twixt the day and the night, 
And with pitying nees I watch the’ play 
Of the motherless ‘children over the way. 


I know she is dead: when a mother dies, 

A memory lurks in her children’s eyes, 

And makes them sad, with a shade of care 

That never was in them when mother was 
there. 


Strangers they are, and never will know 
How my lone heart throbs, for that grief and 


woe. 

Ah! I think, each day, though the years have 
fled 

Ot my wild despair o’er my sainted dead. 


I have named the children over the way : 
The one with the golden curls is May; 
Ruth with the hazel eyes is seven, 

And motherly Maude I am sure is eleven. 


: 
I have called him Milton, the sad-faced boy 
Who reads his book with @ fevered joy ; 
But my pet of all is the teasing Ned, 
With his saucy eyes and his frowsy head. 


But two years old is the baby Bell, 
With tiny ears, like some wave-washed shell, 
With cheeks pink-tinted, and teeth like pearls, 
And flaxen hair in a mesh of curls. 


Yes, I sit here in the pale twilight, 

Till the gem stars shine in the crown of night ; 
From the depths of my desolate heart I pray. 
For the motherless children over the way. 








The Hidden Treasure. 


BY EDWARD 8. ELLIS. 


PART II. 
CHAPTER XIII. 


I samp the Mulligan brothers went their way 
and I mine, which was simply because our 
— were the same. They preceded me to the 

ver’s Hotel, which we reached just as night 
was closing in (for a great many miles inter- 
vened between Somerville and Cabbagetown). 
As I suspected, they were going to lodge in the 
game house with me. I kept out of sight until 
they had eaten their supper and gone to their 
rooms. 

Then I passed into the bar-room, and saw the 

res of Richard Phillips and James Wilson, 
and the room they had taken, after which I 
went out and made my way to the mayor's 
office 


After a few preliminaries, I finally put the 
question : 

“any prospect of capturing the Mulligan 
” 


“Not much; they have been ‘in too many 
hard scrapes to be caught in this one, and then, 
(eet had time to get out ofthe neigh- 

” 

“Ts there any reward out for their apprehen- 
sion ?” 

“The man who can enable us to put our 
hands upon these two brothers will make clear 
ten thousand dollars.” 

“ There is no mistake about that ?” 

“None at all,” replied the corpulent, spec- 
tacled mayor, with asmile. ‘The original re- 
ward was five thousand for the leaders, and a 
thousand apiece for the men, but the former has 
been doybled.” 

“ Well, sir, if you will give me sufficient force, 
I will capture both of those men and produce 
them at this office within an hour!” 

The old fellow rose from his seat and stared 
at me in amazement for a few seconds, 

Are you in earnest ?” 

* Never more so in my life.” 

“You shall have your men, then. How many 
do you want?” 

“ Four or five.” 

He summoned the six police-officers which 
constituted the whole force of Somerville. One 
of these acted as marshal, and we started to- 
ward the Drover’s Hotel. 

On the very eve of success, we came within 
a hair’s-breadth of failing. The Mulligan bro- 
thers had left the hotel at the time we reached 
it, and we learned that they had gone toa 
livery stable, doubtless intending to make their 
contemplated visit to the “ Bridge” during the 


ht. 

Fearful of their escaping us altogether, we 
broke on a run for the stables, and reached 
them just as the two men were entering a light 
trotting-wagon to drive away. 

There was a terrible struggle before they 
were captured, and once or twice I thought 
that these two desperate men would overcome 
more than three times their number who were 
struggling with them. * Pistol-shots were freely 

and when a crowd began collecting, I be 
Neve the desperadoes only surrendered through 
fear of falling into their hands, 

They were hurried off to jail, and on the way 
thither, the éminous cry of “Lynch them! 
lynch them !” was heard, but the officers made 
all haste through the street with them, and had 
them hustled and locked into the Jail before the 
mob had time to organize fora rescue. 

During the combat with the police-officers, 
the wigs and disguises had been stripped from 
the outlaws, so that they were readily recog- 
nized by the crowd. 

The mayor had strong fears of the jail being 
attacked, and he placed as large a force as he 
could organize as a guard around it during the 
night. There were mutterings of a storm, 
which grew more portentous as the night ad- 


* vanced, until I finally made my way toward the 


official’s office to advise him to make a speech 
to the crowd, or to do something to conciliate 
them. 

As I went in, I encountered a tall man com- 
ing out. We metin the dark, so that I could 


not, see his face, although I suspected his 
identity. . ; 

_ © Who was he ?” I inquired, as soon as I was 
sure he was beyond hearing. 

“A Spaniard, I presume, from the name he 
gave—Almanaz.” 

“You will excuse me,” said I; “ but it will 
help the cause of justice if you*will tell me 
what errand he had with you.” 

“He asked me for a note that would admit 
him into the jail to see the Mulligans.” 

‘* Did you comply with his request ?” 

“T did, after considerable importunity on his 
part. He said they had robbed and concealed 
a@ vast amount of plate and jewelry belonging 
to a friend of his, and he thought he could 
frighten the secret out of them, now that they 
were in durance.” 

“Now, give me a note to the jailer in the 
form of a peremptory order, whether you are 
legally empowered to do so or not, that he ad- 
mit me to the cell next adjoining that where 
these two men are confined.” 

The mayor looked rather doubtfully at me. 

“T must hear what passes between these 
parties. It is all-important—and excuse me if I 
remind you that there is little time for delay.” 

Without a word he took up his pen and wrote 
a few lines, cast some sand upon it, and then 
handed it tome. “ Will that do?” 

“The thing exactly; thank you, sir. Now 
put on your hat and come to the jail with me. 
There are signs around that building that look 
bad, and that must receive attention.” 

‘““T understand you, sir,” he replied, as he 
put on his hat and picked up his cane ; “ whe- 
ther a speech from me will produce any good 
effect or not, remains to be seen.” 

“Let us make haste,” said I, beginning to 
feel a little nervous. 

We walked rapidly, and ten minutes later 
were pushing our way through the surging 
crowd around the jail. 

We found the jailer excited, frightened and 
angry. Although the mayor was with me, yet 
he refused to admit me. 

‘Wait until to-morrow, or till this infernal 
crowd disperses,” ; 

“But you have just allowed a visitoy, to 
go in?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Why did you de that ?” 

“Because I was a fool, and was so fright- 
ened I didn’t know what I was doing.” 

“It was not that alone,” remarked the mayor, 
with a significant smile. “Mr. Jenkins, here, 
must go in ; his request must be complied with. 
Do you act as his conductor, therefore, while I 
go out and do my best toward dispersing this 
crowd that seems to be getting clamorons.” 

The jailer sullenly complied, and, as I passed 
in, I heard the mayor’s voice rising above the 
din of the multitude, “ Fellow-citizens——,” 
and then the hasty closing of the door shut out 
the rest of his speech. 

My cicerone walked rapidly to a certain cell, 
hastily unlocked it, and then slammed it to be- 
hind me with such violence that, for a moment, 
I was sure he had fastened mein. In fact he 
was so sullen and out of humor that I did not 
exchange a word with him. 

Despite the clamor and racket on the outside, 
a tomb-like silence prevailed within, The cells 
were separated by thick walls, which made it 
impossible for me to catch the words distinctly ; 
but by shoving my door partly open, I was en- 
abled to hear every word uttered. 

The preliminaries had evidently been con- 
cluded,’and the three men were talking “‘ busi- 
ness.” 

“Who got us in this scrape ?” demanded one 
of the Mulligans, in a sullen, gruff voice, which 
seemed to insinuate an accusation against the 
Spaniard himself. 

“It was the work of that cursed detective,” 
replied the Cuban. 

“‘ How did he know us ?” 

“He followed you to Cabbagetown, heard 
yon talking together, and rode all the way back 
to Somerville with you in the cars.” 

The curses which followed this piece of in- 
formation cannot be imagined nor described ; 
and it was fearful to hear the imprecations 
which they called down upon the head of the 
innocent-looking drover, that they had scarcely 
deemed worth a moment’s notice. 

At the same time, it was a source of wonder 
to me how the sefior had become acquainted 
with this little exploit of mine, which I imag- 
ined to be a secret from every one, It was 
probably a sharp conjecture of his, from seeing 
me go into the mayor’s office, and observing 
the part I took in the arrest, 

“Ig there any likelihood of their getting in?” 
was the next question, which doubtless referred 
to the mob on the, outside. 

“Shouldn’t wonder a bit,” replied Almanaz. 
“T tell you, it looks pretty dark. Now, Jim, 
you promised me long ago to tell me the mean- 
ing of this writing, and what is the sense of 
waiting any longer ?” 

“Till see you 
reply. 

“That would be a smart trick,” added the 
other, “to let you walk out there, get it all, 
walk away with it, and then leave us without a 

cent.” 





first,” was the moody 


way?” 

** We'll soon show them.” 

“ But I'll swear that I won’t take more than 
my third. You know I am entitled to that 
much,” : A 

“And you'll get it, too, when we get out of 
this fix, and not before.” 

Still, the Cuban refused to be denied. He 
certainly had a great prize at stake, or he 
would not have held on in this manner. 

“Car-a-ah!” he exclaimed, with that low, 
rattling guttural so expressive of intense anger. 
“You are fast, you’re gagged, and what good 
will it do to carry the secret to the grave with 
you ?” 

“We haven't gone to the grave yet,” was the 





boastful retort of one of the Mulligans, “ We're 
a considerabie ways off yet,” 





“ But what chance have you getting out, any, 





“ You may be nearer {han you think.” 

“So may you ; but why do you come to us? 
You've got it there on paper—why don’t you 
read it yourself?” 

“The d—— himself can’t make it out.” 

The outlaws laughed, and the sefior renewed 
his entreaties, but they were in yain, and ina 
few minutes he withdrew, with muttered curses 
and threats of being revenged upon them. 

I waited until I was certain he was beyond 
sight, and then I followed. On the outside I 
was surprised and pleased to find that nota 
soul was visible. The crowd were all gone, 
doubtless dispersed by the eloquence of the 
mayor. The hour was late, and I went straight 
to the hotel and retired. 

The succeeding day was passed without any 
incident worthy of note, the greater portion of 
it being spent by me in endeavoring to decipher 
the writing in my possession. But it was as 
great a puzzle to me as to Sefior Almanaz, and 
the result of my study was the conviction that 
I never could be able to fathom its mystery 
without the help of some one. . 

In moving through the town during the af- 
ternoon, I made a rather startling discovery. 
A plan was brewing, and, in fact, was already 
perfected, which looked like summary justice 
being visited upon the heads of the Mulligans. 


The mayor had only succeeded in lulling the 


storm—he had not subdued it. 

Over a hundred men—numbering the most 
respectable, and at the same time the most de- 
termined, people in Somerville—had organized 
and banded together for the sworn purpose of 
lynching the prisoners. 

Just at dusk, I hurried to the Mayor’s office. 
He knew of what was going on. 

“‘ There is only one way I can stop it,” said he. 

‘* What’s that ?” 

“ Run them off in the cars to the State Prison 
at Alton, where they can be temporarily con- 
fined until this danger passes over. All the 
mobs in the United States couldn’t hurt that 
building.” 

“ But that is fifty miles distant.” 

“T know it; the lightning express will be 
along in half an hour ; the agent is posted, and 
will be ready. We can slip the two men out 
the back way, and have them twenty miles out 
of the town before any one, except our friends, 
can suspect what has been done.” 

‘*T hope the plan will succeed.” 

“So do I,” said the mayor, rapping his cane 
on the floor very earnestly ; ‘‘these lynchings 
are becoming too common in the West. I con- 
fess I have sometimes had some sympathy for 
the communities who have taken the law in 
their own hands, when the legal authorities 
were powerless. The vigilance committee of 
San Francisco, a dozen years ago, did a good 
work, but there is no need of anything of the 
kind here. These men have enjoyed a great 
immunity heretofore, but it is at an end now.” 

While I, in common with the magistrate, had 
@ great desire to see the majesty of the law sus- 
tained, I still felt, what I suspected him of feel- 
ing, some sympathy for the multitude that had 
borne such great wrong. The mayor knew that 
I was a detective, but had not known that I had 
headed the crowd that went out of Cornwall a 
few days Sefore, and visited the island, and I 
did not think it necessary to tell him. 

It was about seven o’clcck in the evening 
that a close carriage drove rapidly from the 
rear of the jail toward the @epot, starting at 
the very instant the whistle of the express train 
was heard. 

The Mulligans were hurried into the forward 
ear, and followed by four police officers and 
myself. Our exit had attracted no attention, 
and we felicitated ourselves upon the neat 
manner in which we had outwitted the people 
and laughed over the chagrin that they would 
feel when the trick was discovered. 

Our plan was a good one, but we were be- 
trayed, and I am satisfied that one of the police 
officers accompanying us was the man who 
did it. 

Just as we were nearing Cornwall, and had 
begun to slacken, the conductor jerked the sig- 
nal rope for the engine to go through without 
stopping. He instantly blew the whistle for 
the loosening of the brakes, and the engine 
made a leap forward, puffing louder, and faster 
and faster, but in the next ten seconds the 
whistle was blown again—the signal for the 
putting on of the brakes being twice repeated 
—an indication that there was danger ahead— 
and we began rapidly breaking up. ~+ 

1 arose from my seat and looked out of the 
window. By the lamps at the depot a vast 
swarming crowd of people could be seen, all 
swayed by some great, controlling excitement. 

I suspected the truth at once, and so did my 
companions and the prisoners, who turned pale 
and looked at each other, but did not speak a 
word. A moment later Jim said: 

“Just loose our hands and give us a show, 
won't you?” 

The officer shook his head. 

“Tt won’t do any good ; we'll protect you as 
best we can.” 

“Yes ; we know what that will amount to,” 
replied the other, with a sneer. “I believe 
this is some of your work.” 

The officer leaned forward, and hastily un- 
locked the handcuffs upon the wrists of the 
prisoners. 

At this moment several men entered the car, 
looked eagerly around for an instant, and then 
walked toward us. At their head was Lieute- 
nant Belknap. As I had resumed my ministe- 
rial disguise, he recognized me by a nod. 

“J believe there are the men we want,” said 
he, looking sharply at the prisoners. 

“Lieutenant,” said I, “there is no necessity 
for this. You know me well enough to believe 
that I have no wish to befriend these men. 
But there has been enough of this lynching 
business ; we have them secunely guarded, and 
they cannot escape punishment this time.” 

“] don’t think they can either,” was the sig- 
nificant reply. “There is no need of your 
talking to me, captain ; if you want to preach, 
go outside and talk to them.” 





The crowd was surging and pressing against 
the car windows, struggling with each other to 
get a sight of the criminals, and demanding 
that they should be broaght out. 

It was a critical moment, and I pressed my 
way outside. As soon as I was seen the crowd 
recognized me, and greeted me with a cheer. 
Encouraged by this mark of friendship, I 
mounted the railing at the end of the car, took 
off my hat, and signified that Ipwished to ad- 
dress them. Instantly all was still, ® 

“ My friends,” I called out, in the most im- 
pressive voice I could use, “‘ have I not demon- 
strated to you that I am your friend, ahd the 
foe of this gang of desperadoes ?” 

Tremendous cheers and affirmative responses 
followed this. 

“Well, then, I want you to prove yourselves 
my friends. We have the last of the Mulligan 
gang—the two leaders themselves—in secure 
custody, and in the next hour we intend to 
have them securely lodged in the State Prison, 
from which they will never come, except to be 
remanded back again for the whole term of 
their natural lives. I can sympathize with you 
in your exasperation at the long immunity 
these men have been allowed. But that is now 
at an end. Thé gang is extirpated, and there 
is no call for your taking these two miserable 
wretches in hand. If I thought there was the 
least chance of their escaping, I would be the 
first one to demauu weir summary execution. 
But they are anxious to get into prison, and 
you may be sure that they will be securely 
guarded there. 

“The news of our doings for the last few 
days has been telegraphed all over the Union, 
and published in all of the papers, and we have 
deen sneered at as a half-civilized community. 
Let us prove that we never take the law in our 
own hands except when justice calls us to do 
80. Disperse like good citizens yo 

But I was talking to madmen, and they 
would hear me no longer. I was interrupted 
by hootings, and the next moment Lieutenant 
Belknap and his companions emerged from the 
car, dragging the Mulligan brothers after them. 
They struggled and fought like wild beasts, but 
their ankles were bound together, and although 
their arms were free, yet they were powerless 
to inflict any injury. Lieutenant Belknap and 
one or two of his comrades handled the men 
like so many puppets. 

Some one had telegraphed to Brampton, ap- 
prising the vigilance committee of the intended 
removal of the prisoners, and this explained 
the gathering. 

The officers had made a feeble attempt to 
protect their charge, but there was little trouble 
in overcoming them, and they abandoned them 
into the hands of the mob, who were roused up 
to a fiendish excitement. 

There is no need of describing the scene that 
followed. The men were given ten minutes in 
which to make their peace with heaven, but 
they sullenly refused to take it, and then a rush 
was made for the nearest tree. 

Shortly after, they were dangling between 
heayen and earth, the crowd hooting and ex- 
ulting in their death-throes, the streets lit up 
with lamps and torches which made the faces 
of the multitude look gairish and unearthly in 
the light, while the people swarming back and 
forth, savage and vengeful as they are always 
made by such scenes, were forbidding and dan- 
gerous in the extreme. Like the fanatics in 
the French Revolution, they were ready to turn 
against their friends upon the slightest pretext. 

Before swinging the two miserable men off 
into eternity they were demanded to tell what 
had become of -Frederick Weldon ; but as they 
knew nothing was to be gained, they only re- 
turned curses, and the secret perished with 
them. 

I left the train at Cornwall, as there was no 
call for my going further. I had seen the last 
of the famous Mulligan gang, which had in- 
fested this portian of the. West for a number of . 
years, and the only survivor was *‘ poor Tom 
Borie,” who was in the State Penitentiary for 
twenty years. 

I received my large reward for the appre- 
hension of these leaders, and my work with 
them was finished. . 

But a more important work lies before me— 
the solving of the mystery of Frederick Wel- 
don’s disappearance, and after that, the solution 
of the cipher which I found upon the island, and 
which I stili have in my possession. 

And laying down my pen for a time, I now 
turn to the unravg@ing of the most singular 
web of fate which er came under my obser- 
vation, 








PART III. 
CHAPTER I.—DREAMLAND, 


ADOLPH SQuIRREK, the detective, having laid 
aside his pen for a time, the historian now takes 
it up. 

After the tempest, came the lull. There were 
preliminaries of legal proceedings against the 
men who had rescued the Mulligans from the 
offiters and lynched thep ; but the sentiment 
of the community was so strongly adverse, that 
the step never amounted to anything. 

Men plunged anew into the business of life, 
and almost ceased to talk of the whirlwind of 
passion that had swept over them a short time 
before. It was a thing of the past, and the 
country could never be similarly cursed again. 

Upon one hearthstone the shadow had fallen. 
The widow Weldon was stricken to the earth 
by the loss of her son, and the sympathy of 
the whole town was with her. She was visited » 
and condoled with by scores, for all knew what 
a noble child she had lost. 

Florence Woodland scarcely let an afternoon 
pass that she did not sit beside the old lady, 
and talk with her regarding her boy. She 
added to the partial parent’s encomiums, and 
did everything in her power to cheer her ina 
great sorrow. Many little delicacies found 
their way to her table, from the well-stocked 
larder of Judge Woodland, and in the church, 
of which she had so many years been a promi- 
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nent member, she was the burden of prayer 
and the most tender solicitation. 

All that could be done to lighten her sorrow 
was done, and the innumerable acts of kind- 
ness were appreciated by the gentle soul, 
whose only wish now was to pass quietly down 
the vale of life, and in the good time of Provi- 
dence, join her husband and son, who, she felt 
had preceded her by only a few years to the 
better land. . 

Adolph Squirrek, the detective, performed 
an act which did h‘s heart credit, and increased 
the respect in which he was held in the neigh- 
borhood where he had rendered such good 
service. 

The second day after he had received the ten 
thousand dollars reward, which he had richly 
earned, he called upon Judge Woodland, and 
stated to him that he wished to place the whole 
amount in his hands for the sole benefit of the 
widow Weldon. 

Seeing the look of surprise upon the old 
lawyer’s face, he said, somewhat impatiently : 

“Tt is hers; it will serve partly to compen- 
sate her for the loss of her son. I led him 

nto this business, with the promise of half the 
profits, and I could never retain a dollar of it 
without feeling that there was blood upon it.” 

The papers were duly made out, and the 
noble act of charity performed, after which the 
detective seemed to breathe more freely. Then 
Judge Woodland turned to him, and asked 
abruptly : 

“Do you think Frederick Weldon is dead ?” 

The officer was silent a moment, as though 
debating with himself. 

“No; I believe he is alive.” 

“ What reason have you for thinking so ?” 

“T cannot explain at present. A few days 
ago I was certain he still walked the earth ; 
now I only suspect it, but [ shall never rest 
until I have penetrated the mystery regarding 
him.” 

“If alive, why is he absent ?” 

“ That is for me to discover.” 

“ Have you acquainted his mother with your 
belief ?” 

“No; there is no reason to raise a hope 
which may only be cruelly disappointed. The 
whole thing will be settled within a few weeks, 
one way or other.” 

“T pray you may be rewarded with success, 
but I have not the slightest hope that you will.” 

*“T do not expect you to believe it; I only 
ask that what I have said to you shall be 
known to no one else.” 

The judge inclined his head to signify that 
his promise was given. Then followed a few 
seconds’ silence, when the detective added : 

“T am a plain man, judge, and you will not 
take offense, therefore, at what I am about to 
gay ?” 

“T know you too well, not to understand 
you.” 

“You have quite a frequent visitor to your 
house in the person of the Cuban Almanaz.” 

“ He calls occasionally.” 

“ Receive him with caution, and do not let 

become too warm a friend in your family. 
You understand me ?” 

“T beg your pardon, I do not.” 

“Then let it pass,” replied Squirrek, some- 
what testily. 

* Please explain yourself.” 

“Thave given you my word of warning; that 
ought to be sufficient. If it isn’t, don’t blame 
me.” 

The judge pressed the detective for a further 
explanation of what *he had said; but he 
steadily refused, feeling that the arrow which 
he had aimed had been sent home. 

A few minutes later he bade his host good- 
evening, and withdrew. The judge called the 
next day at the hotel tosee his friend, but was 
told by the clerk that he had left, with his bag- 
gage, by the late train, on the preceding even- 
ing, and he did not suppose he intended re- 
turning again, unless, as the fellow facetiously 
remarked, a new set of Mulligan brothers 
should spring up, when, he had no doubt, he 
would be on hand again. 








HANGED BY THE NECK. 


“Now, boys, Edwin and Frederick”—I al- 
ways dropped the pet and informal “ Ned” and 
“Fred” when I wished to be very impressive 
with my boys—I commenced, ‘I trust you will 
remember my instructions. I'm sorry to leave 
you upon what you will persist in considering 
one of your legitimate yearly holidays, but im- 
portant business calls me to-day to the city, 
without a moment’s delay. So I’m obliged to 
leave everything in your charge ; and remem- 
ber, the house is to let—that it has a card to 
that effect upon the outside—so, if any one calls 
to see it, be very polite to them, and don’t call 
Mary up from her washing, or grandmother 
from her rocking-chair out of the back parlor, 
if you can possibly transact the business in- 
stead. You will only need to show them the 
house, etc., and otherwise make yourselves 
generally useful. There, now, Ned, come here, 
and let me put on a fresh collar. The one you 
have on looks as if you had slept in it; and, 
Fred, do tie up your shoe-strings ; why, what 
ties! Good gracious, child !” I ejaculated, sud- 
denly, as the boy approached me to be recol- 
lared, “when did you wash your hands last? 
Go immediavely to your room, and alter the 
tone of those fingér-nails, Or, stay, go to my 
wash-stand instead ; but be quick about it ; the 
cars start in half an hour, and I have barely 
time now to drive to the depot.” 

“Going away to leave us on the 1st of April! 
Oh, mamma!” and the sensitive, large, blug 
orbs of Master Frankie, my aby—a younger 
olive-branch yet, also of the masculine persua- 
gion—entered the room just as Master Fred’s 
hands—muvh to his own disgust, for, baby-like, 
he had the “‘ i——” own horror of “hely wa- 
ter’— were submerged to the elbows in the 
“sousy” suds. I caught my complaining little 
treasure, my Own Frankie, to my heart, and in 
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the midst of a shower ef deprecatory kisses, 
bestowed, I must own about the last, rather 
impartially among the entire three, for a hastily- 
snatched glance at age 5 poe not my 
husband’s impatient “Cut it short, Josey,” called 
up the stairs after m@, to remind that time was 
fleeting, e and tide waited for nd man— 
nor wom er, for that matter. 

During the exigencies of my hurried 
however, upon that especial occasion, I 
continued my motherly exhortations to my 
three unruly mischief-makers (and lovers as 
well), viz., my three boys, 

Of course they promised, separately and col- 
lectively, to be absolute models of good beha-.| 
vior in my absence, Ist of April though it was. 
Certainly not to disturb grandma, who was not 
well, they knew, and fortunately for her peace 
of mind also, was slightly deaf to all outward 
sounds, and unfortunately for them and me, ut- 
terly so to any complaints made against her fa- 
vorite daughter’s favorite children, whom, in 
spite, heaven knows, of evidence piled moun- 
tain-height to the contrary, the dear old lady 
would persist in styling the only properly-be- 
haved grandchildren she, or any grandmother, 
was blessed with ! 

Mary, the cook—an obliging Hibernian—was 
also, on no account, by any of their absurd 
April-foolery, to be decoyed away frem her 
wash-tub, etc., etc.; a long catalogue of for- 
bidden fruits were enumerated and agreed to 
before, and with a final kiss and anxious part- 
ing look, I finally took my seat in the carriage 
beside their father, bound cityward. 

When I was gone, the “original Adam” 
came out in these fearful boys somewhat in the 
following fashion, and, ene and all, they raised 
Cain after the following order. 

This is the story my astounded ears were re- 
galed with some five hours afterward, on my re- 
turn from New York : 

The boys, one and all, even little Frankie, 
my little five-year-old, upon my arrival were 
completely non est. The reason soon leaked 
out. 

According to their grandmother, about an 
hour after the departure of both their father 
and myself, a sudden and violent shriek pene- 
trated even her dull ear, and summoned her in 
rapid anxiety to the front parlor. A few mo- 
ments previous, the old lady said she recol- 
lected having heard the front door-bell, and, as 
she supposed, Mary’s footsteps in answer. The 
next thing after was the shriek above-men- 
tioned, and her immediate appearance upon 
the scene of action, which she most rapidly 
effected, being in the back room adjoining, by 
flinging open the folding-doors communicating. 
The extraordinary sight met her gaze of a party 
of strangers—one of them, the youngest lady, 
in @ dead faint upon the threshold, and Mary, 
the servant, in literal convulsions upon the 
fleor just underneath the window, and the en- 
tire party (who had innocently come to look 
at the house in accordance with the outside 
placard and Herald advertisement), looking 
like a sudden and numerous visitation from the 
world of spirits. 

A single glance at the fearful object upon 
which all eyes were turned caused my mother’s 
heart to thump loudly in protest, and she owned 
frankly her own hair for a moment to stand 
upon literal end. There, suspended bya stout 
rope from the hook of the chandelier, was the 
Jigure of @ woman wrapped in my dressing- 
gown, vail, bonnet and shawl, with head low 
upon her breast, hanging by the neck. A sudden 
swing of the boay, against which poor Mary 
had suddenly and unconsciously struck, after 
opening the inside shutters of the windows in 
order to let the light into the room for the 
benefit of the party of house-hunters at the 
door, revealed the sight of a huge placard 
pinned across the chest of the suicide. To my 
mother, however—for up to this time all had 
been too frightened to do so—was left the task 
of reading this card. In the midst of a fright- 
ful stillness, too terrible to describe or remem- 
ber, and punctuated only by choked heart-beats, 
my mother summoned all her resolution, and 
with a mental prayer crossed over, and, with 
what indignation may be imagined, read the 
following insulting phrase, in large boy-rounded 
capitals, ‘ April Fool /!” 

For an instant the dear old lady was literally 
dumbfounded with indignation. The next, she 
essayed to acquaint the rest of the company 
with her discovery. Taking each one separately 
by the arm, my mother led them within reading 
distance of the fateful card. The shouts, starts 
and various exclamations thereupon, as each 
and all recognized in the ghastly object the 
would-be legitimate joke of the season, would 
have filled a veritable quarto. 

The fainted lady was finally restored to con- 
sciousness, and no one laughed louder than she, 
in the end, when she came to a realizing sense 
of the comical, though terrible truth. 

As for poor Mary, she was then lying in bed 
in a state of half-stupefaction, consequent upon 
repeated dosing of asafcetida and valerian, ad- 
miflistered by my mother, and the entire do- 
mestic work for a good fortnight thereafter, or 
more, fell upon my already overburdened 
shoulders. The boys, one and all, as I stated 
above, were absolutely nowhere to be found. 

I shall certainly never forget that memorable 
Ist of April. My boys staid away—darling 
little Frankie and all—for three whole days in the 
woods, fearing to come home, as may be 
imagined, I was about fit for co ment to 
the ward of a lunatic asylum, when at last, half 
starved and utterly forlorn and ragged, we 
came upon them in a dense wood, some sixteen 
miles away from home, whither they had wan- 
dered in their misery. Their protestations, 
explanations and premises were something 
fearful to listen to. AS may be supposed, they 
had never intended anything so serious, or, in 
fact, serious at all, They only 
thought it would be capital fnn to stuff out my 

g@-gown with the bolster and Frankie's 
little crib-pillow, and tie it to the chandeliers, 


occurring had, of course, boy-like, never en- 
tered either of their empty noddles, and when 
they heard Mary scream, and saw her and the 
lady at the door both fall, they naturally 
thought they had killed them both, and would 
naturally have to be hanged themselves for 
doing it; so they ran away to the woods, not 
daring to stay and brave their fates—poor 
little fellows of ten and eleven !—taking dear 
ps Frankie with them, for fear he would tell 
they did it. 

In conclusion, I suppose it is scarcely neces- 
@ary to remark that that experience entirely 
cured my two boys of any propensity for prac- 
tical jokes, and their doting grandmother as 
well—perhaps fortunately—of her unshaken 
belief in their human infallibility. 








The Swabian Festival at Jones’s Woods, New 
York City. 

Tae annual Swabian festival, or Cannstadter 
Volksfest, was celebrated by the Germans of New 
York and vicinity at Jones’s Woods, on the 27th, 28th 
and 29th days of September. The woods were beau- 
tifully adorned. Flags and streamers floated from 
tall trees ; pictures of familiar scenes at home greeted 
the eye everywhere. Bands of music thrilled the soul 
with the “old songs,’ and the youths’ procession, 
costumed in the habit of another time, transported 
one to the land of petty States and rare wines. The 
commanding feature in the way of ornamentation was 
@ harvest column. It was a Corinthian column, the 
shaft of which was composed of apples, pears, 
peaches, topped with a massive capital of pumpkins 
and melons, decorated with a frieze of unhusked corn. 
The architrave was a row of egg-plant, and the tri- 
gliphs and cornice were made up of oranges and 
pineapples. It was a perfect column. Every fruit of 
the season contributed to its beauty. Its base was 
surrounded with sheaves of barley, rye and wheat. 
Surmounting the whole were the German and Ameri- 
can flags. It was an enthusiastic gathering of Ger- 
mans who had neither forgotten their Fatherland or 
its holidays, and was a most enjoyable event to all 
participants. 


The First Man-of-War of the Republic of Cuba. 


Tue struggling Cuban patriots have at last 
secured a first-class man-of-war. Heretofore they 
have been compelled to confine their offensive as 
well as defensive operations to land, but now, with 
a swift craft, armed with guns of a large calibre and 
long range, and manned by a goodly crew of veteran 
sailors, they will be able to harass the Spanish mer- 
chantmen in a diastrous manner. The Cuba is the 
old blockade-runner Hornet, and mounts nine guns. 
She is under the command of Captain Higgins, for- 
merly of the United States navy, and afterward one 
of the officers of the rebel cruiser Shenandoah. Most 
of her officers are Cubans. The crew numbers one 
hundred and fifty-three men, sixty of whom are 
Americans, 

Her mission is to capture Spanish merchantmen, 
and take them into Mexican ports for adjudication ; 

transports, 














Second Baptist Church, Boston, Mass, Rev. 
Daniel C. Eddy, D. D., Pastor. 


Tae society of the Second Baptist Church 
was organized July 27, 1748, by seven influential 
members of the old First Church. For many years 
the worship was conducted in private residences and 
an old school-house, but the rapid increase of the con- 
gregation necessitated greater accommodations, and 
the first edifice was erected in Baldwin Place, so 
named in honor of the renowned Dr. Baldwin, its pas- 
tor at that time, In 1797 the structure was enlarged, 
but the improvements then made did not answer the 
demands of the congregation, and on January 1, 1811, 
&@ new church, erected on the site of its predecessor, 
was dedicated. Here the society continued to wor- 
ship until February 12, 1805, when the church was 
transferred into the Baldwin Place Home for Littk 
Wanderers. The present church edifice, located on 
the corner of Canton street and Warren avenue, was 
dedicated in October, 1868. It is built in the Norman 
Gothic style of architecture, and is handsomely 
finished in every department. 

Rev. Daniel C. Eddy, D. D., the pastor, was born in 
Salem, Mass., May 24, 1824, and graduated at New- 
hampton Theological Institution, in the class of. 1845. 
The first twelve years of his pastoral labors were 
spent in the First Church, Lowell, and in 1862 he ac- 
cepted a call to the Tabernacle Church in Philadel- 
phia. Five years after the society invited him to 
become their pastor, to which he responded favorably, 
and in a few months was in active service. The la- 
bors of Dr. Eddy have marked with great suc- 
cess, @ fitting tribute to his suavity of manner, his 
fine accomplishments, and his activity. In 1855, dur- 
ing 8 period of peculiar interest, Dr. Eddy was elected 
a@ member of the Massachusetts Legislature from the 
Lowell district, and was subsequently chosen Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, the duties of which 
position he discharged with great ability. 








Coat-of-Arms of the Republic of Cuba. 


We present this week an accurate picture of 
the coat-of-arms of the republic of Cuba. It was 
selected and adopted by President Cespedes and his 
cabinet some time ago, and has been placed upon the 
seal of the republic, and emblazoned on many of its 
fags. It is a beautiful design, and by observing it in 
detail our readers will perceive that it contains a 
great deal more than most coats-of-arms adopted by 
pew governments. 








The Agricultural Association of Canada. 
Lowpon the less, the locality of this year’s 
exhibition, has a population of about sixteen thou- 
sand, and is one of the most prosperous cities in the 
western province. Ite thoroughfares are wide, and 
kept in excellent order, while many of the public and 
private buildings are quite imposing in their appear- 
ance, The city is surrounded by one of the richest 
agricultural districts in the Dominion, and is the 
focus of three different 

The Fair committee secured a strong attraction in 
the presence of Prince Arthur, whose visit to the 





just to “fool anybody who came in to see the 





house,” The fact of any serious consequence 


grounds drew thither at least ten thousand additional 
spectators, 


, The building and grounds wherein the fair was 
held are situated on the outskiris of the city, occupy- 
ing an enclosed space of about thirty acres, The 
centre structure was, for some unaccountable reason, 
styled the Crystal Palace—certainly a misnomer, for 
by no possible streak of imagination could the build- 
ing, which is a hybrid collection of bricks, weed, iron 
and glass, be called a crystal construction; it has 
rather the appearance of a military barracks. 

The exhibition was in every respect a decided suc- 
cess. The entries numbered about eight ‘housand, 
and the prizes distributed were valued at about six- 
teen thousand dollars, 

In all departments there was a creditable display. 
That of the grain was deservedly attractive, and, we 
understand, surpassed all former contributions to the 
exhibitions of the association. The representative 
stock-breeders of the country were on hand with 
some magnificent herds, including many lately im- 
ported cattle, boughc in England at fancy prices. 

The display of horses was in some grades 
good, but in the finer classes of blood-stock the 
mals shown were not equal to what are exhibited at 
similar gatherings in the United States. 

In agricultural implements the collection was very 
large, including copies from most of the celebrated 
American patents, 

Prince Arthur arrived in London on Tuesday, and 

was heartily received. On Wednesday he visited the 
fair grounds, accompanied by Sir John Young, Gov- 
ernor-General of the Dominion; Hon. W. P. How- 
land, Lieutenant-Governor of Ontario; Sir John A. 
Macdonald, Prime Minister; Hon. John Sanfield Mc- 
Donald, Premier of the local Government, and several 
other distinguished personages. In reply to the ad- 
dress of welcome presented, the prince made suitabie 
acknowledgment. 
. The royal party, after the conclusion of their recep- 
tion, drove around the grounds, and were most en- 
thusiastically cheered by the vast assemblage. They 
stopped opposite the enclosure of Messrs. C. H. Wal- 
erous & Co., of Brantford, who made a very fine dis- 
play, having their patent pony saw-mill ané lath and 
shingle machine in full operation, driven by an 
18-horse-power, engine. The prince and suite re- 
mained long enough to see a log converted into lum- 
ber, and expressed himself highly pleased and in- 
structed by the operation. 

Our engraving represents the prince and party 
examining the machinery and grand display of stock 
made by Messrs. Walerous & Co., which was decidedly 
one of the features of the exhibition. 








The First Portrait of the First French Em 
peror. is 


Arrre the marriage of Napoleon Bonaparte, 
then only “General,” to Josephine, the widow of 
Beauhernois, and the successful campaign in Italy, 
the happy pair enjoyed each other's society for a brief 
time at Montebello, and there occurred the following 
characteristic scene : 

All Italy did homage to the conqueror, and it was, 
therefore, very natural the sculptors and painters 
should endeavor to draw some advantage from this 
enthusiasm for its deliverer, and that they should en- 


peculiar form of countenance. 

But Bonaparte did like to have his 
painted. The of an 
OS ane restless and anx- 
ious, as if he feared 


Le Gros came, therefore, to Montebello, happy 
the thought that he conld immortalize himself through 
a successfal portrait of the hero whom he honored 
with all the enthusiasm of a young heart. But he 
waited in vain three days for Bonaparte to give him 
a sitting. The general had not one instant to spare 
for the unfortunate young artist, 

At last, at Josephine’s pressing request, Bonaparte 
consented, on the fourth day, to sit for him one-quarter 
of an hour after breakfast, Le Gros came, therefore, 
lelighted, at the time appointed, into the cabinet of 
Josephine, and had his easel ready, awaiting the mo- 
ment when Bonaparte should sit in the armchair op- 
posite. But alas! the painter’s hopes were not to be 
realized, The general could not bring himself to sit 
in that apmchair, doing nothing but keeping his 
head quiet, so that the painter might copy his fea- 
tures. He had no sooner been seated than he sprang 
up suddenly, and declared it was quite impossible to 
endure such martyrdom, 

Le Gros dared not repeat his request, but with tears 
in his eyes gathered up his painting materiale, Jo- 
sephine smiled. ‘I see very well,” said she, “that I 
must have recourse to some extraordinary means to 
save for me and for posterity a portrait of the hero 
of Arcola.” 

She sat down in her armchair, and beckoned to Le 
Gros to have his easel in readiness. Then, with a ten- 
der voice, she called Napoléon to her, and o 
both her arms, she drew him down on her lap, and in 
this way she induced him to sit quietly a few minutes 
and allow the painter the sight of his face, thus en- 
abling him to sketch the portrait. At the end of this 
peculiar sitting, Bonaparte smilingly promised that 
he would next day grant the | &@ second one, 
provided Josephine would again have the “extraor- 
dinary means" ready. She consented, and for four 
days in succession Le Gros was enabled to sit before 
hin a quarter of an hour and throw upon the canvas 
the features of the general, while he sat quietly on 
Josephine’s lap. 

The picture which Le Gros thus painted, thanks to 
the sweet ruse of Josephine and which was scattered 
throughout Europe in copper-plate prints, repre- 
sented Bonaparte with uncovered head, holding a 
standard in his hand, and with his face turned toward 
his soldiers, calling on them to follow him as he dashed 
ve \. bridge of Arcola amid a shower of Austrian 

a 

It is a beautiful and imposing picture, and cotem- 
poraries praise it for its likeness to the hero; but no 
one could believe that this pale, grave countenance, 
these gloomy eyes and earnest lips, which seem in- 
capable of a smile, were those of Bonaparte as he sat 
on the lap of his beloved Josephine when Le Gros was 
painting it, 








Exquisttz Preces or Jzwetny.—A manu. 
facturing jeweler, residing in New Orleans, has suc- 
ceeded in making @ very peculiar brooch and earrings 
for one of the Southern belles. In the brooch—and 
the earrings are similar but smaller—there are five 
leaves, the two separ ones being made of veined 
violet enamel, while the three lower ones are of 
frosted gold, delicately veined around the centre with 
black enamel. In the centre is a brilliant diamond 
on & raised setting, which presents the appearance 
of a sparkling dewdrop which # zephyr might kiss 
away. Each piece is described as @ gem itself, and so 
nearly resembles the modest flower of which it isa 





counterfeit presentment, that, placed im a garden, 
might deceive the most learned botanist 8 
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OVER THE WAY. 


AT my window I sit, in the calm twilight, 
The silver link "twixt the day and the night, 
And with pitying glances I watch the play 
Of the motherless ‘children over the way. 


=—— 


I know she is dead: when a mother dies, 

A memory lurks in her children’s eyes, 

And makes them sad, with a shade of care 

That never was in them when mother was 
there. 


Strangers they are, and never will know 
How my lone heart throbs, for that grief and 


woe, 

Ah! I think, each day, though the years have 
fled 

Ot my wild despair o’er my sainted dead. 


I have named the children over the way: 
The one with the golden curls is May; 
Ruth with the hazel eyes is seven, 

And motherly Maude I am sure is eleven. 


I have called him Milton, the sad-faced boy 
Who reads his book with @ fevered Joy; 
But my pet of all is the teasing Ned, 

With his saucy eyes and his frowsy head. 


But two years old is the baby Bell, 
With tiny ears, like some wave-washed shell, 
With cheeks pink-tinted, and teeth like pearls, 
And flaxen hair in a mesh of curls. 


Yes, I sit here in the pale twilight, 

Till the gem stars shine in the crown of night; 
From the depths of my desolate heart I pray. 
For the motlerless children over the way. 





The Hidden Treasure. 


BY EDWARD S. ELLIS. 





PART II. 
CHAPTER XIII. 


I samp the Mulligan brothers went their way 
and I mine, which was simply because our 
paths were the same. They preceded me to the 
Drover’s Hotel, which we reached just as night 
was closing in (for a great many miles inter- 
vened between Somerville and Cabbagetown). 
As I suspected, they were going to lodge in the 
game house with me. I kept out of sight until 
they had eaten their supper and gone to their 
rooms, 

Then I passed into the bar-room, and saw the 
signatures ot Richard Phillips and James Wilson, 
and the room they had taken, after which I 
went out and made my way to the mayor's 
office. 

After a few preliminaries, I finally put the 
question : 

“Any prospect of capturing the Mulligan 
brothers ?” 

“Not much; they have been in too many 
hard scrapes to be caught in this one, and then, 
they have had time to get out ofthe neigh- 
borhood.” 

“Tg there any reward out for their apprehen- 
sion ?” 

“The man who can enable us to put our 
hands upon these two brothers will make clear 
ten thousand dollars.” 

“ There is no mistake about that ?” 

“None at all,” replied the corpulent, spec- 
tacled mayor, withasmile, ‘ The original re- 
ward was five thousand for the leaders, and a 
thousand aplece for the men, but the former has 
been doubled.” 

“ Well, sir, if you will give me sufficient force, 
I will capture both of those men and produce 
them at this office within an hour!” 

The old fellow rose from his seat and stared 
at me in amazement for a few seconds, 

Are you in earnest ?” 

“ Never more so in my life.” 

“You shall have your men, then. How many 
do you want ?” 

“ Four or five.” 

He summoned the six police-ofiicers which 
constituted the whole force of Somerville. One 
of these acted as marshal, and we started to- 
ward the Drover’s Hotel. 

On the very eve of success, we came within 
@ hair’s-breadth of failing. The Mulligan bro- 
thers had left the hotel at the time we reached 
it, and we learned that they had gone toa 
livery stable, doubtless intending to make their 
contemplated visit to the “ Bridge” during the 
night. 

Fearful of their escaping us altogether, we 
broke on a run for the stables, and reached 
them just as the two men were entering a light 
trotting-wagon to drive away. 

There was a terrible struggle before they 
were captured, and once or twice I thought 
that these two desperate men would overcome 
more than three times their number who were 
struggling with them. * Pistol-shots were freely 
fired, and when a crowd began collecting, I be 
Neve the desperadoes only surrendered through 
fear of falling into their hands. 

They were hurried off to jail, and on the way 
thither, the ominous cry of “Lynch them! 
lynch them !” was heard, but the officers made 
all haste through the street with them, and had 
them hustled and locked into the jail before the 
mob had time to organize for a rescue. 

During the combat with the police-officers, 
the wigs and disguises had been stripped from 
the outlaws, so that they were readily recog- 
nized by the crowd. 

The mayor had strong fears of the jail being 
attacked, and he placed as large a force as he 
could organize as a guard around it during the 
night. There were mutterings of a storm, 
which grew more portentous as the night ad- 

* vanced, until I finally made my way toward the 
official’s office to advise him to make a speech 
to the crowd, or to do something to conciliate 
them. 

As I went in, I encountered a tall man com- 
ing out. We metin the dark, so that I could 





not see his face, although I suspected his 
identity. 

* Who was he ?” I inquired, as soon as I was 
‘sure he was beyond hearing. 

“A Spaniard, I presume, from the name he 
gave—Almanaz.” 

“You will excuse me,” sald I; but it will 
help the cause of justice if you*will tell me 
what errand he had with you.” 

“He asked me for a note that would admit 
him into the jail to see the Mulligans.” 

“ Did you comply with his request ?” 

“J did, after considerable importunity on his 
part. He said they had robbed and concealed 
a vast amount of plate and jewelry belonging 
to 4 friend of his, and he thought he could 
frighten the secret out of them, now that they 
were in durance.” 

‘Now, give me a note to the Jailer in the 
form of a peremptory order, whether you are 
legally empowered to do so or not, that he ad- 
mit me to the cell next adjoining that where 
these two men are confined.” 

The mayor looked rather doubtfally at me. 

*] must hear what passes between these 
parties. It is all-important—and excuse me if I 
remind you that there is little time for delay.” 

Without a word he took up his pen and wrote 
a few lines, cast some sand upon it, and then 
handed it tome. “ Will that do?” 

“The thing exactly; thank you, sir. Now 
put on your hat and come to the jail with me. 
There are signs around that building that look 
bad, and that must receive attention.” 

‘““T understand you, sir,” he replied, as he 
put on his hat and picked up his cane ; “‘ whe- 
ther a speech from me will produce any good 
effect or not, remains to be seen.” 

‘Let us make haste,” said I, beginning to 
feel a little nervous, 

We walked rapidly, and ten minutes later 
were pushing our way through the surging 
crowd around the jail. 

We found the Jailer excited, frightened and 
angry. Although the mayor was with me, yet 
he refused to admit me. 

‘Wait until co-morrow, or till this infernal 
crowd disperses,” 

‘But you have just allowed a visitog to 
go in” 

“ Yes,” 

‘Why did you do that ?” 

“Because I was a fool, and was so fright- 
ened I didn’t know what I was doing.” 

“It was not that. alone,” remarked the mayor, 
with a significant smile. ‘Mr. Jenkins, here, 
must go in; his request must be complied with. 
Do you act as his conductor, therefore, while I 
go out and do my best toward dispersing this 
crowd that seems to be getting clamorous.” 

The jailer sullenly complied, and, as I passed 
in, I heard the mayor’s voice rising above the 
din of the multitude, “ Fellow-citizens——,” 
and then the hasty closing of the door shut out 
the rest of his speech. 

My cicerone walked rapidly to a certain cell, 
hastily unlocked it, and then slammed it to be- 
hind me with such violence that, for a moment, 
I was sure he had fastened mein. In fact he 
was so sullen and out of humor that I did not 
exchange a word with him. 

Despite the clamor and racket on the outside, 
a tomb-like silence prevailed within, The cells 
were separated by thick walls, which made it 
impossible for me to catch the words distinctly ; 
but by shoving my door partly open, I was en- 
abled to hear every word uttered. 

The preliminaries had evidently been con- 
cluded, and the three men were talking “ busi- 
ness.” 

“Who got us in this scrape ?” demanded one 
of the Mulligans, in a sullen, gruff voice, which 
seemed to insinuate an accusation aguinst the 
Spaniard himself. 

“Tt was the work of that cursed detective,” 
replied the Cuban. 

‘* How did he know us ?” 

“He followed you to Cabbagetown, heard 
you talking together, and rode all the way back 
to Somerville with you in the cars,” 

The curses which followed this piece of in- 
formation cannot be imagined nor described ; 
and it was fearful to hear the imprecations 
which they called down upon the head of the 
innocent-looking drover, that they had scarcely 
deemed worth a moment’s notice. 

At the same time, it was a source of wonder 
to me how the sefor had become acquainted 
with this little exploit of mine, which I imag- 
ined to be a secret from every one. It was 
probably a sharp conjecture of his, from seeing 
me go into the mayor’s office, and observing 
the part I took in the arrest, 

“Ig there any likelihood of their getting in?” 
was the next question, which doubtless referred 
to the mob on the,outside. 

“Shouldn’t wonder a bit,” replied Almanaz. 
“T tell you, it looks pretty dark. Now, Jim, 
you promised me long ago to tell me the mean- 
ing of this writing, and what is the sense of 
waiting any longer ?” 

“Til see you —— first,” was the moody 
reply. 

“That would be a smart trick,” added the 
other, “to let you walk out there, get it all, 
walk away with it, and then leave us without a 
cent.” 

‘“* But what chance have you getting out, any 
way?” 

** We'll soon show them.” 

* But I'll swear that I won’t take more than 
my third. You know I am entitled to that 
much.” ‘ 7 

“And you'll get it, too, when we get out of 
this fix, and not before.” 

Still, the Cuban refused to be denied. He 
certainly had a great prize at stake, or he 
would not have held on in this manner. 

“Car-a-ah!”’ he exclaimed, with that low, 
rattling gattural so expressive of intense anger, 
“You are fast, you’re gagged, and what good 
will it do to carry the secret to the grave with 
you ” 

‘* We haven’t gone to the grave yet,” was the 
boastful retort of one of the Mulligans, “ We're 
a considerable ways off yet,” 





“ You may be nearer than you think.” 

“So may you ; but why do you come to us? 
You’ve got it there oh paper—why don’t you 
read it yourself ?” 

“The d—— himself can’t make it out.” 

The outlaws laughed, and the sefior renewed 
his entreaties, but they were in vain, and ina 
few minutes he withdrew, with muttered curses 
and threats of being revenged upon them. 

I waited until I was certain he was beyond 
sight, and then I followed. On the outside I 
was surprised and pleased to find that nota 
soul was visible. The crowd were all gone, 
doubtless dispersed by the eloquence of the 
mayor. The hour was late, and I went straight 
to the hotel and retired. 

The succeeding day was passed without any 
incident worthy of note, the greater portion of 
it being spent by me in endeavoring to decipher 
the writing in my possession. But it was as 
great a puzzle to me as to Sefior Almanaz, and 
the result of my study was the conviction that 
I never could be able to fathom its mystery 
without the help of some one. 

In moving through the town during the af- 
ternoon, I made a rather startling discovery. 
A plan was brewing, and, in fact, was already 
perfected, which looked like summary justice 
being visited upon the heads of the Mulligans, 
‘The mayor had only succeeded in lulling the 
storm—he had not subdued it. 

Over a hundred men—numbering the most 
respectable, and at the same time the most de- 
termined, people in Somerville—had organized 
and banded together for the sworn purpose of 
lynching the prisoners. 

Just at dusk, I hurried to the Mayor’s office. 
He knew of what was going on, 

“ There is only one way I can stop it,” said he, 

* What’s that ?” 

‘* Run them off in the cars to the State Prison 
at Alton, where they can be temporarily con- 
fined until this danger passes over. All the 
mobs in the United States couldn’t hurt that 
building.” 

“ But that is fifty miles distant.” 

“T know it; the lightning express will be 
along in half an hour ; the agent is posted, and 
will be ready. We can slip the two men out 
the back way, and have them twenty miles out 
of the town before any one, except our friends, 
can suspect what has been done.” 

““T hope the plan will succeed.” 

“So do I,” said the mayor, rapping his cane 
on the floor very earnestly ; ‘‘ these lynchings 
are becoming too common in the West. I con- 
fess I have sometimes had some sympathy for 
the communities who have taken the law in 
their own hands, when the legal authorities 
were powerless. The vigilance committee of 
San Francisco, a dozen years ago, did a good 
work, but there is no need of anything of the 
kind here. These men have enjoyed a great 
immunity heretofore, but it is at an end now,” 

While I, in common with the magistrate, had 
& great desire to see the majesty of the law sus- 
tained, I still felt, what I suspected him of feel- 
ing, some sympathy for the multitude that had 
borne such great wrong. The mayor knew that 
I was a detective, but had not known that I had 
headed the crowd that went out of Cornwall a 
few days Before, and visited the island, and I 
did not think it necessary to tell him. 

It was about seven o’clcck in the evening 
that a close carriage drove rapidly from the 
rear of the jail toward the depot, starting at 
the very instant the whistle of the express train 
was heard. 

The Mulligans were hurried into the forward 
ear, and followed by four police officers and 
myself. Our exit had attracted no attention, 
and we felicitated ourselves upon the neat 
manner in which we had outwitted the people, 
and laughed over the chagrin that they would 
feel when the trick was discovered. 

Our plan was a good one, but we were be- 
trayed, and I am satisfied that one of the police 
officers accompanying us was the man who 
did it, 

Just as we were nearing Cornwall, and had 
begun to slacken, the conductor jerked the sig- 
nal rope for the engine to go through without 
stopping. He instantly blew the whistle for 
the loosening of the brakes, and the engine 
made a leap forward, puffing louder, and faster 
and faster, but in the next ten seconds the 
whistle was blown again—the signal for the 
putting on of the brakes being twice repeated 
—an indication that there was danger ahead— 
and we began rapidly breaking up. 

1 arose from my seat and looked out of the 
window. By the lamps at the depot a vast 
swarming crowd of people could be seen, all 
swayed by some great, controlling excitement, 

I suspected the truth at once, and so did my 
companions and the prisoners, who turped pale 
and looked at each other, but did not speak a 
word, A moment later Jim said: 

“ Just loose our hands and give us a show, 
won't you ?” 

The officer shook his head. 

“Tt won't do any good ; we'll protect you as 
best we can.” 

“Yes; we know what that will amount to,” 
replied the other, with a sneer. ‘I believe 
this is some of your work.” 

The officer leaned forward, and hastily un- 
locked the handcuffs upon the wrists of the 
prisoners. 

At this moment several men entered the car, 
looked eagerly around for an instant, and then 
walked toward us. At their head was Lieute- 
nant Belknap. As I had resumed my ministe- 
rial disguise, he recognized me by a nod. 

“T believe there are the men we want,” said 
he, looking sharply at the prisoners. 

“Lieutenant,” said I, “there is no necessity 
for this. You know me well enough to believe 
that I have no wish to befriend these men. 
But there has been enough of this lynching 
business ; we have them securely guarded, and 
they cannot escape punishment this time.” 

“T don’t think they can either,” was the sig- 
nificant reply. “There is no need of your 
talking to me, captain ; if you want to preach, 
go outside and talk to them,” 








The crowd was surging and pressing against 
the car windows, struggling with each other to 
get a sight of the criminals, and demanding 
that they should be brought out. 

It was a critical moment, and I pressed my 
way outside. As soon as I was seen the crowd 
recognized me, and greeted me with a cheer. 
Enconraged by this mark of friendship, I 
mounted the railing at the end of the car, took 
off my hat, and signified that I wished to ad- 
dress them. Instantly all was still, 

‘* My friends,” I called out, in the most im- 
pressive voice I could use, “have I not demon- 
strated to you that I am your friend, and the 
foe of this gang of desperadoes ?” 

Tremendous cheers and affirmative responses 
followed this. 

“Well, then, I want you to prove yourselves 
my friends. We have the last of the Mulligan 
gang—the two leaders themselves—in secure 
custody, and in the next hour we intend to 
have them securely lodged in the State Prison, 
from which they will never come, except to be 
remanded back again for the whole term of 
their natural lives. I can sympathize with you 
in your exasperation at the long immunity 
these men have been allowed, But that is now 
at an end. Thé gang is extirpated, and there 
is no call for your taking these two miserable 
wretches in hand. If I thought there was the 
least chance of their excaping, I would be the 
first one to demanu vue suminary execution. 
But they are anxious to get into prison, and 
you may be sure that they will be securely 
guarded there, 

‘““The news of our doings for the last few 
days has been telegraphed all over the Union, 
and published in all of the papers, and we have 
been sneered at as a half-civilized community. 
Let us prove that we never take the law in our 
own hands except when justice calls us to do 
80. Disperse like good citizens ” 

But I was talking to madmen, and they 
would hear me no longer. I was interrupted 
by hootings, and the next moment Lieutenant 
Belknap and his companions emerged from the 
car, dragging the Mulligan brothers after them, 
They struggled and fought like wild beasts, but 
their ankles were bound together, and although 
their arms were free, yet they were powerless 
to inflict any injury. Lieutenant Belknap and 
one or two of his comrades handled the men 
like s0 many puppets. 

Some one had telegraphed to Brampton, ap- 
prising the vigilance committee of the intended 
removal of the prisoners, and this explained 
the gathering. 

The officers had made a feeble attempt to 
protect their charge, but there was little trouble 
in overcoming them, and they abandoned them 
into the hands of the mob, who were roused up 
to a flendish excitement. 

There is no need of describing the scene that 
followed, The men were given ten minutes in 
which to make their peace with heaven, but 
they sullenly refused to take it, and then a rush 
was made for the nearest tree. 

Shortly after, they were dangling between 
heayen and earth, the crowd hooting and ex- 
ulting in their death-throes, the streets lit up 
with lamps and torches which made the faces 
of the multitude look gairish and unearthly in 
the light, while the people swarming back and 
forth, savage und vengeful as they are always 
made by such scenes, were forbidding and dan- 
gerous in the extreme, Like the fanatics in 
the French Revolution, they were ready to turn 
against their friends upon the slightest pretext, 

Before swinging the two miserable men off 
into eternity they were demanded to tell what 
had become of Frederick Weldon ; but as they 
knew nothing was to be gained, they only re- 
turned curses, and the secret perished with 
them. 

I left the train at Cornwall, as there was no 
call for my going further. I had seen the last 
of the famous Mulligan gang, which had in- 
fested this portian of the. West for a number of 
years, and the only survivor was * poor Tom 
Borie,” who was in the State Penitentiary for 
twenty years. 

I received my large reward for the appre- 
hension of thege leaders, and my work with 
them was finished. f 

But a more important work lies before me— 
the solving of the mystery of Frederick Wel- 
don’s disappearance, and afier that, the solution 
of the cipher which I found upon the island, and 
which I stili have in my possession. 

And laying down my pen for a time, I now 
turn to the unrav@ling of the most singular 
web of fate which ever came under my obser- 
vation. 








PART III. 
CHAPTER I,—DREAMLAND. 


ADOLPH SQuirrek, the detective, having laid 
aside his pen for a time, the historian now takes 
it up. 

After the tempest, came the lull. There were 
preliminaries of legal proceedings against the 
men who had rescued the Mulligans from the 
offiters and lynched thep ; but the sentiment 
of the community was 60 strongly adverse, that 
the step never amounted to anything. 

Men plunged anew into the business of life, 
and almost ceased to talk of the whirlwind of 
passion that had swept over them a short time 
before. It was a thing of the past, and the 
country could never be similarly cursed again. 

Upon one hearthstone the shadow had fallen. 
The widow Weldon was stricken to the earth 
by the loss of her son, and the sympathy of 
the whole town was with her. She was visited 
and condoled with by scores, for all knew what 
a noble child she had lost. 

Florence Woodland scarcely let an afternoon 
pass that she did not sit beside the old lady, 
and talk with her regarding her boy. She 
added to the partial parent’s encomiums, and 
did everything in her power to cheer her ina 
great sorrow. Many little delicacies found 
their way to her table, from the well-stocked 
larder of Judge Woodland, and in the church, 
of which she had so many years been a promi- 
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nent member, she was the burden of prayer 
and the most tender solicitation. 

All that could be done to lighten her sorrow 
was done, and the innumerable acts of kind- 
ness were appreciated by the gentle soul, 
whose only wish now was to pass quietly down 
the vale of life, and in the good time of Provi- 
dence, join her husband and son, who, she felt 
had preceded her by only a few years to the 
better land. , 

Adolph Squirrek, the detective, performed 
an act which did his heart credit, and increased 
the respect in which he was held in the neigh- 
borhood where he had rendered such good 
service. 

The second day after he had received the ten 
thousand dollars reward, which he had richly 
earned, he called upon Judge Woodland, and 
stated to him that he wished to place the whole 
amount in his hands for the sole benefit of the 
widow Weldon. 

Seeing the look of surprise upon the old 
lawyer’s face, he said, somewhat impatiently : 

“It is hers; it will serve partly to compen- 
sate her for the loss of her son. I led him 
nto this business, with the promise of half the 
profits, and I could never retain a dollar of it 
without feeling that there was blood upon it.” 

The papers were duly made out, and the 
noble act of charity performed, after which the 
detective seemed to breathe more ireely. Then 
Judge Woodland turned to him, and asked 
abruptly : 

“Do you think Frederick Weldon is dead ?” 

The officer was silent a moment, as though 
debating with himself. 

“No; I believe he is alive.” 

‘* What reason have you for thinking so ?” 

“T cannot explain at present. A few days 
ago I was certain he still walked the earth ; 
now I only suspect it, but [ shall never rest 
until I have penetrated the mystery regarding 
him.” 

“Tf alive, why is he absent ?” 

* That is for me to discover.” 

‘Have you acquainted his mother with your 
belief ?” 

“No; there is no reason to raise a hope 
which may only be cruelly disappointed. The 
whole thing will be settled within a few weeks, 
one way or other.” 

“T pray you may be rewarded with success, 
but I have not the slightest hope that you will.” 

*“T do not expect you to believe it; I only 
ask that what I have said to you shall be 
known to no one else.” 

The judge inclined his head to signify that 
his promise was given. Thea followed a few 
seconds’ silence, when the detective added : 

“T am a plain man, judge, and you will not 
take offense, therefore, at what I am about to 
gay ?” 

“T know you too well, not to understand 
you.” 

“You have quite a frequent visitor to your 
house in the person of the Cuban Almanaz.” 

‘ He calls occasionally.” 

“ Receive him with caution, and do not let 
him become too warm a friend in your family. 
You understand me ?” 

“1 beg your pardon, I do not.” 

“Then let it pass,” replied Squirrek, some- 
what testily. 

* Please explain yourself.” 

‘“T have given you my word of warning ; that 
ought to be sufficient. If it isn’t, don’t blame 
me.” 

The judge pressed the detective for a further 
explanation of what *he had sald; but he 
steadily refused, feeling that the arrow which 
he had aimed had been sent home. 

A few minutes later he bade his host good- 
evening, and withdrew. The judge called the 
next day at the hotel to see his friend, but was 
told by the clerk that he had left, with his bag- 
gage, by the late train, on the preceding even- 
ing, and he did not suppose he intended re- 
turning again, unless, as the fellow facetiously 
remarked, a new set of Mulligan brothers 
should spring up, when, he had no doubt, he 
would be on hand again. 








HANGED BY THE NECK. 


“Now, boys, Edwin and Frederick”—I al- 
ways dropped the pet and informal “ Ned” and 
“Fred” when I wished to be very impressive 
with my boys—I commenced, ‘I trust you will 
remember my instructions, I'm sorry to leave 
you upon what you will persist in considering 
one of your legitimate yearly holidays, but im- 
portant business calls me to-duy to the city, 
without a moment’s delay. So I'm obliged to 
leave everything in your charge ; and remem- 
ber, the house is to let—that it has a card to 
that effect upon the outside—so, if any one calls 
to see it, be very polite to them, and don’t call 
Mary up from her washing, or grandmother 
from her rocking-chair out of the back parlor, 
if you can possibly transact the business in- 
stead. You will only need to show them the 
house, etc., and otherwise make yourselves 
generally useful. There, now, Ned, come here, 
and let me put on a fresh collar. The one you 
have on looks as if you had slept in it; and, 
Fred, do tie up your shoe-strings ; why, what 
ties! Good gracious, child !” I ejaculated, sud- 
denly, as the boy approached me to be recol- 
lared, “when did you wash your hands last? 
Go immediavely to your room, and alter the 
tone of those finger-nails. Or, stay, go to my 
wash-stand instead ; but be quick about it ; the 
cars start in half an hour, and I have barely 
time now to drive to the depot.” 

“ Going away to leave us on the 1st of April! 
Ob, mamma!” and the sensitive, large, blue 
orbs of Master Frankie, my taby—a younger 
olive-branch yet, also of the masculine persua- 
elon—entered the room just as Master Fred’s 
hands—muh to his own disgust, for, baby-like, 
he had the ‘“*d——” own horror of “hely wa- 
ter”— were submerged to the elbows in the 
“sousy” suds. I caught my complaining little 
treasure, my own Fraakie, to my heart, and in 


the midst of a shower of deprecatory kisses, 
bestowed, I must own about the last, rather 
impartially among the entire three, for a hastily- 
snatched glance at my watch needed not my 
husband’s impatient “ Cut it short, Josey,” called 
up the stairs after me, to remind that time was 
fleeting, and time and tide waited for nd man— 
nor woman er, for that matter. 

During the exigencies of my hurried toil 
however, upon that especial occasion, I sti 
continued my motherly exhortations to my 
three unruly mischief-makers (and lovers as 
well), viz., my three boys, , 

Of course they promised, separately and col- 


vior in my absence, Ist of April though it was. 
Certainly not to disturb grandma, who was not 
well, they knew, and fortunately for her peace 
of mind also, was slightly deaf to all outward 
sounds, and unfortunately for them and me, ut- 
terly so to any complaints made against her fa- 
vorite daughter’s favorite children, whom, in 
spite, heaven knows, of evidence piled moun- 
tain-height to the contrary, the dear old lady 
would persist in styling the only properly-be- 
haved grandchildren she, or any grandmother, 
was blessed with ! 

Mary, the cook—an obliging Hibernian—was 
also, on no account, by any of their absurd 
April-foolery, to be decoyed away frem her 
wash-tub, etc., etc. ; a long catalogue of for- 
bidden fruits were enumerated and agreed to 
before, and with a final kiss and anxious part- 
ing look, I finally took my seat in the carriage 
beside their father, bound cityward. 

When I was gone, the “original Adam” 
came out in these fearful boys somewhat in the 
following fashion, and, one and all, they raised 
Cain after the following order. 

This is the story my astounded ears were re- 
galed with some five hours afterward, on my re- 
turn from New York: 

The boys, one and all, even little Frankie, 
my little five-year-old, upon my arrival were 
completely non est. The reason soon leaked 
out. 

According to their grandmother, about ap 
hour after the departure of both their father 
and myself, a sudden and violent shriek pene- 
trated even her dull ear, and summoned her in 
rapid anxiety to the front parlor, A few mo- 
ments previous, the old lady said she recol- 
lected having heard the front door-bell, and, as 
she supposed, Mary’s footsteps in answer. The 
next thing after was the shriek above-men- 
tioned, and her immediate appearance upon 
the scene of action, which she most rapidly 
effected, being in the back room adjoining, by 
flinging open the folding-doors communicating. 
The extraordinary sight met her gaze of a party 
of strangers—one of them, the youngest lady, 
in a dead faint upon the threshold, and Mary, 
the servant, in literal convulsions upon the 
floor just underneath the window, and the en- 
tire party (who had tnnocently come to look 
at the house in accordance with the outside 
placard and Herald advertisement), looking 
like a sudden and numerous visitation from the 
world of spirits. 

A single glance at the fearful object upon 
which all eyes were turned caused my mother’s 
heart to thump loudly in protest, and she owned 
frankly her own hair for a moment to stand 
upon literal end. There, suspended bya stout 
rope from the hook of the chandelier, was the 
Jigure of a woman wrapped in my dressing- 
gown, vail, bonnet and shawl, with head low 
upon her breast, hanging by the neck. A sudden 
swing of the body, against which poor Mary 
had suddenly and unconsciously struck, after 
opening the inside shutters of the windows in 
order to let the light into the room for the 
benefit of the party of house-hunters at the 
door, revealed the sight of a huge placard 
pinned across the chest of the suicide. To my 
mother, however—for up to this time all had 
been too frightened to do so—was left the task 
of reading this card. In the midst of a fright- 
ful stillness, too terrible to describe or remem- 
ber, and punctuated only by choked heart-beats, 
my mother summoned all her resolution, and 
with a mental prayer crossed over, and, with 
what indignation may be imagined, read the 
following insulting phrase, in large boy-rounded 
capitals, ‘ April Fool !!” 

For an instant the dear old lady was literally 
dumbfounded with indignation. The next, she 
essayed to acquaint the rest of the company 
with her discovery. Taking each one separately 
by the arm, my mother led them within reading 
distance of the fateful card. The shouts, starts 
and various exclamations thereupon, as each 
and all recognized in the ghastly object the 
would-be legitimate joke of the season, would 
have filled a veritable quarto. 

The fainted lady was finally restored to con- 
sciousness, and no one laughed louder than she, 
in the end, when she came to a realizing sense 
of the comical, though terrible truth. 

As for poor Mary, she was then lying in bed 
in a state of half-stupefaction, consequent upon 
repeated dosing of asafcetida and valerian, ad- 
miflistered by my mother, and the entire do- 
mestic work for a good fortnight thereafter, or 
more, fell upon my already overburdened 
shoulders. The boys, one and all, as I stated 
above, were absolutely nowhere to be found. 

I shall certainly never forget that memorable 
lst of April. My boys staid away—darling 
little Frankie and all—for three whole days in the 
woods, fearing to come home, and, as may be 
imagined, I was about fit for consignment to 
the ward of a lunatic asylum, when at last, half 
starved and utterly forlorn and ragged, we 
came upon them in a dense wood, some sixteen 
miles away from home, whither they had wan- 
dered in their misery. Their protestations, 
explanations and premises were something 
fearful to listen to. As may be supposed, they 
had never intended anything so serious, or, in 
fact, anything serious at all. They only 
thought it would be capital fun to stuff out my 
dressing-gown with the bolster and Frankie's 
little crib-pillow, and tie it to the chandeliers, 
just to “fool anybody who came in to see the 





house.” The fact of any serious consequence 


lectively, to be absolute models of good beha-. 





occurring had, of course, boy-like, never en- 
tered either of their empty noddles, and when 
they heard Mary scream, and saw her and the 
lady at the door both fall, they naturally 
thought they had killed them both, and would 
naturally have to be hanged themselves for 
doing it; so they ran away to the woods, not 
daring to stay and brave their fates—poor 
little fellows of ten and eleven !—taking dear 
little Frankie with them, for fear he would tell 
that they did it. 

In conclusion, I suppose it is scarcely neces- 
gary to remark that that experience entirely 
cured my two boys of any propensity for prac- 
tical jokes, and their doting grandmother as 
well—perhaps fortunately—of her unshaken 
belief in their human infallibility. 








The Swabian Festival at Jones’s Woods, New 
York City. 

Tne annual Swabian festival, or Cannstadter 
Volksfest, was celebrated by the Germans of New 
York and vicinity at Jones’s Woods, on the 27th, 28th 
and 29th days of September. The woods were beau- 
tifully adorned. Flags and streamers floated from 
tall trees ; pictures of familiar scenes at home greeted 
the eye everywhere. Bands of music thrilled the soul 
with the “old songs,” and the youths’ procession, 
costumed in the habit of another time, transported 
one to the land of petty States and rare wines. The 
commanding feature in the way of ornamentation was 
@ harvest column, It was a Corinthian column, the 
shaft of which was composed of apples, pears, 
peaches, topped with a massive capital of pumpkins 
and melons, decorated with a frieze of unhusked corn, 
The architrave was a row of egg-plant, and the tri- 
gliphs and cornice were made up of oranges and 
pineapples. It was a perfect column. Every fruit of 
the season contributed to its beauty. Its base was 
surrounded with sheaves of barley, rye and wheat, 
Surmounting the whole were the German and Amert- 
can flags. It was an enthusiastic gathering of Ger- 
mans who had neither forgotten their Fatherland or 
its holidays, and was a most enjoyable event to all 
participants, 


The First Man-of-War of the Republic of Cuba. 


Tae struggling Cuban patriots have at lasi 
secured a first-class man-of-war. Heretofore they 
have been compelled to confine their offensive as 
well as defensive operations to land, but now, with 
a swift craft, armed with guns of a large calibre and 
long range, and manned by a goodly crew of veteran 
sailors, they will be able to harass the Spanish mer- 
chantmen in a diastrous manner. The Cuba is the 
old blockade-runner Hornet, and mounts nine guns. 
She ig under the command of Captain Higgins, for- 
merly of the United States navy, and afterward one 
of the officers of the rebel cruiser Shenandoah, Most 
of her officers are Cubans, The crew numbers one 
hundred and fifty-three men, sixty of whom are 
Americans, 

Her mission is to capture Spanish merchantmen, 
and take them into Mexican ports for adjudication ; 
she is also to capture and destroy Spanish transports, 
and all passenger steamers engaged on the Ouban 
coast, and, when prudent, attack Spanish armed 
steamships or sailing vessels, When circumstances 
will permit, she will escort expeditions into safe 
bays, and guard them until landed, and afterward 
escort the vessel carrying them out to sea, 














Second Baptist Church, Boston, Mass, Rev. 
Daniel C. Eddy, D. D., Pastor. 


Tue society of the Second Baptist Church 
was organized July 27, 1743, by seven infiuentia) 
members of the old First Church. For many years 
the worship was conducted in private residences and 
an old school-house, but the rapid increase of the con- 
gregation necessitated greater accommodations, and 
the first edifice was erected in Baldwin Place, so 
named in honor of the renowned Dr. Baldwin, its pas- 
tor at that time, In 1707 the structure was enlarged, 
but the improvements then made did not answer the 
demands of the congregation, and on January 1, 1811, 
@ new church, erected on the site of ita predecessor, 
was dedicated. Here the society continued to wor- 
ship until February 12, 1805, when the church was 
transferred into the Baldwin Place Home for Littk 
Wanderers. The present church edifice, located on 
the corner of Canton street and Warren avenue, was 
dedicated in October, 1868, It is built in the Norman 
Gothic style of architecture, and is handsomely 
finished in every department. 

Rev. Daniel C. Eddy, D. D., the pastor, was born in 
Salem, Mass., May 24, 1824, and graduated at New- 
hampton Theological Institution, in the class of 1845. 
The first twelve years of his pastoral labors were 
spent in the First Church, Lowell, and in 1862 he ac- 
cepted a call to the Tabernacle Church in Philadel- 
phia. Five years after the society invited him to 
become their pastor, to which he responded favorably, 
and in a few months was in active service. The la- 
bors of Dr. Eddy have been marked with great suc 
cess, @ fitting tribute to his suavity of manner, hic 
fine accomplishments, and his activity, In 1855, dur- 
ing & period of peculiar interes!, Dr. Eddy was elected 
a@ member of the Massachusetts Legislature from the 
Lowell district, and was subsequently chosen Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, the duties of which 
position he discharged with great ability. 


Coat-of-Arms of the Republic of Cuba. 

We present this week an accurate picture of 
the coat-of-arms of the republic of Cuba, It was 
selected and adopted by President Cespedes and his 
cabinet some time ago, and has been placed upon the 
seal of the republic, and emblazoned on many of ite 
fags. It is a beautiful design, and by observing it in 
detail our readers will perceive that it contains a 
great deal more than most coats-of-arms adopted by 
new governments. 








The Agricultural Association of Canada. 


Lonpon the less, the locality of this year’s 
exhibition, has a population of about sixteen thou- 
sand, and is one of the most prosperous cities in the 
western province. Its thoroughfares are wide, and 
kept in excellent order, while many of the public and 
private buildings are quite imposing in their appear- 
ance. The city is surrounded by one of the richest 
agricultural districts in the Dominion, and is the 
focus of three different railways. 

The Fair committee secured a strong attraction in 
the presence of Prince Arthur, whose visit to the 
grounds drew thither at least ten thousand additional 


spectators, 





The building and grounds wherein the fair was 
held are situated on the outskirts of the city, occupy- 
ing an enclosed space of about thirty acres, The 
centre structure was, for some unaccountable reason, 
styled the Crystal Palace—certainly a misnomer, for 
by no possible streak of imagination could the build- 
ing, which is a hybrid collection of bricks, wood, iron 
and glass, be called a crystal construction ; it has 
rather the appearance of a military barracks, 

The exhibition was in every respect a decided suc- 
cess. The entries numbered about eight ‘housand, 
and the prizes distributed were valued at about six- 
teen thousand dollars, 

In all departments there was a creditable display. 
That of the grain was deservedly attractive, and, we 
understand, surpassed all former contributions to the 
exhibitions of the association. The representative 
stock-breeders of the country were on hand with 
some magnificent herds, including many lately im- 
ported cattle, bought in England at fancy prices. 

The display of horses was in some grades ve 
good, but in the finer classes of blood-stock the ~ | 
mals shown were not equal to what are exhibited at 
similar gatherings in the United States. 

In agricultural implements the collection was very 
large, including copies from most of the celebrated 
American patents, 

Prince Arthur arrived in London on Tuesday, and 

was heartily received, On Wednesday he visited the 
fair grounds, accompanied by Sir John Young, Gov- 
ernor-General of the Dominion; Hon. W. P. How- 
land, Lieutenant-Governor of Ontario; Sir John A. 
Macdonald, Prime Minister; Hon. John Sanfleld Mc- 
Donald, Premier of the local Government, and several 
other distinguished personages, In reply to the ad- 
dress of welcome presented, the prince made suitable 
acknowledgment, 
. The royal party, after the conclusion of their recep- 
tion, drove around the grounds, and were most en- 
thusiastically cheered by the vast assemblage. They 
stopped opposite the enclosure of Messrs. C. H. Wal- 
erous & Co., of Brantford, who made a very fine dis- 
play, having their patent pony saw-mill and lath and 
shingle machine in full operation, driven by an 
18-horse-power. engine. The prince and suite re 
mained long enough to see a log converted into lum- 
ber, and expressed himself highly pleased and in- 
structed by the operation. 

Our engraving represents the prince and party 
examining the machinery and grand display of stock 
made by Messrs, Walerous & Co., which was decidedly 
one of the features of the exhibition, 








The First Portrait of the First French Em 
peror. " 


Arrre the marriage of Napoleon Bonaparte, 
then only “General,” to Josephine, the widow of 
Beauhernols, and the successful campaign in Italy, 
the happy pair enjoyed each other’s society for a brief 
time at Montebello, and there occurred the following 
characteristic scene : 

All Italy did homage to the conqueror, and it was, 
therefore, very natural the sculptors and painters 
should endeavor to draw some advantage from this 
enthusiasm for its deliverer, and that they should en- 
deavor to represent to the admirers of Bonaparte bis 
peculiar form of countenance. 

But Bonaparte did pot like to have his 
painted, The startling, watchful gaze of an was 
an annoyance to him; it made him restless and anx- 
ious, as if he feared that the scrutinizing look at his 
face might read the secrets of hissoul. Yet at Jo- 
sephine’s tender and pressing request he had con- 
sented to its being taken by a young painter, Le Gros, 
whose distinguished talent had been brought to his 
notice, 

Le Gros came, therefore, to Montebello, happy in 
the thought that he could immortalize himself through 
a successfal portrait of the hero whom he honored 
with all the enthusiasm of a young heart. But he 
waited in vain three days for Bonaparte to give him 
a Sitting. The general had not one instant to spare 
for the unfortunate young artist, 

At last, at Josephine’s pressing request, Bonaparte 
consented, on the fourth day, to sit for him one-quarter 
of an hour after breakfast, Le Gros came, therefore, 
telighted, at the time appointed, into the cabinet of 
Josephine, and had his easel ready, awaiting the mo- 
ment when Bonaparte should sit in the armchair op- 
posite, But alas! the painter’s hopes were not to be 
realized, The general could not bring himself to ait 
in that aymchair, doing nothing but keeping his 
head quiet, 80 that the painter might copy his fea- 
tures, He had no sooner been seated than he sprang 
up suddenly, and declared it was quite impossible to 
endure such martyrdom, 

Le Gros dared not repeat his request, but with tears 
in his eyes gathered up his painting materials, Jo- 
sephine smiled, ‘I see very well,” said she, “thatI 
must have recourse to some extraordinary means to 
save for me and for posterity a portrait of the hero 
of Arcola,” 

She sat down in her armchair, and beckoned to La 
Gros to have his easel in readiness, Then, with a ten- 
der voice, she called Napoleon to her, and opening 
both her arms, she drew him down on her lap, and in 
this way she induced him to sit quietly a few minutes 
ind allow the painter the sight of his face, thus en- 
sbling him to sketch the portrait, At the end of this 
pecullar sitting, Bonaparte smilingly promised that 
he would next day grant the painter a second one, 
provided Josephine would again have the “extraor- 
dinary means’ ready. She consented, and for four 
lays in succession Le Gros was enabled to sit before 
hla a quarter of an hour and throw upon the canvas 
the features of the general, while he sat quietly on 
Josephine’s lap. 

The picture which Le Gros thus painted, thanks to 
the sweet ruse of Josephine and which was scattered 
throughout Europe in copper-plate prints, repre- 
sented Bonaparte with uncovered head, holding a 
standard in his hand, and with his face turned toward 
his soldiers, calling on them to follow bim as he dashed 
on the bridge of Arcola amid a shower of Austrian 
balla, 

It is a beautiful and imposing picture, and cotem- 
poraries praise it for its likeness to the hero ; but no 
one could believe that '''6 pale, grave countenance, 
these gloomy eyes and earnest lips, which seem in- 
capable of a smile, were those of Bonaparte as he sat 
on the lap of his beloved Josephine when Le Gros was 
painting it. 








Exoquiertz Pieces or Jeweiny.—A mantu- 
facturing jeweler, residing in New Orleans, has suc- 
ceeded in making &@ very peculiar brooch and earrings 
for one of the Southern belles, In the brooch—and 
the earrings are similar but smaller—there are five 
leaves, the two upper ones being made of veined 
violet enamel, while the three lower ones are of 
frosted gold, delicately veined around the centre with 
black enamel, In the centre is a brilliant diamond 
on @ raised setting, which presents the appearance 
of a sparkling dewdrop which # zephyr might kiss 
away. Each piece is described a8 & gem itself, and so 
nearly resembles the modest flower of which itia 





counterfeit presentment, that, placed in a 
might deceive the most learned botanist 
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THE CANNSTADTET VOLKSFEST TN JONT’’S WOODS, NEW YORK, SEPTEMBER 28TH, 1869—1rHE GRAND PROCESSION MARCHING AROUND THE HARVEST COLUMN, GUIDED BY JOSEF STOLLWERE, ESQ. 
’ SEE PAGE 83. 





THE CUBA, FORMERLY THE HORNET, FIRST MAN-OF-WAR OF THE REPUBLIC OF CUBA, RECEIVING SUPPLIES OFF MONTAUK POINT.—FBOM A SKETCH BY FRANK H. TAYLOR.--SEE PAGE 83. 
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GREEK GALLERIES. 


BY SAMUEL BIRCH, LL.D., OF THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM. 


Amipst the collections of ancient art which 
have been gathered up of the waifs and strays 
of ancient civilization, the Greek. galleries of 
the British Museum stand unrivaled, Not so 
much by the extent of the galleries, and the 
humerous specimens they contain, as the un- 
rivaled excellence of the objects themselves. 
The uninitiated wanders, indeed, with a vacant 
gaze amidst the mutilated forms, the noseless 
heads, the fractured limbs of the wards of this 
hospital of ancient art ; but the artist and the 
student behold with rapture the beauty of form, 
the marble that breathes, and that glow of life 
which seems to animate the remains of Greek 
art. The ancient artist not only possessed a 
knowledge of form never acquired by subse- 
quent sculpture, but had a canon of proportion 
and beauty which extorts the admiration of the 
most fastidious critic, and becomes the model of 
the most excellent of sculptors and best of 
painters, 

The art was remarkably chaste when it ren- 
dered the female form devoid of eventhe shadow 
of sensuous expression. Those fragile forms re- 
vealed through the transparent drapery are 
evidently those present to the purest mind, 
cold as the marble in which they were en- 
shrined, and idealized from the noblest virgins 
of Attica, as modest as they were beautiful. 

The Greek galleriesare about the same length 
and breadth and height as the Egyptian. Their 





walls are paneled in the same style of poly- 
chrome painting ; but with the addition of other 

colors. The Phigaleian gallery, or saloon, is 
red, like the Egyptian—so is the Elgin room ; 
but’ the Mausoleum room has its upper walls 
yellow, and the Lycian room is tinted green. 
Like the Egyptian galleries, they are about 30 

feet, but are better lighted, all except the Ly- | 
cian room having skylights, and no sidelights— 

which the Lycian room has. The best lighted 

room is the Mausoleum room. 

As a piece of criticism, it may be stated that | 
lofty galleries of large size are not so well | 
adapted to the display of sculpture as smaller 
rooms with sidelights. Some advantage may 
be obtained by the introduction of ground or un- 
polished plate glass, so as to throw a softened | 
light upon the objects, for the finer muscles 
and markings are apt to disappear under the 
strong glare of a vertical light. The relative 
size of the objects, too, is diminished by the | 
size of the gallery. As the sculptures were ex- | 
hibited by their sculptors in the ancient ateliers, 
or workshops, the best room for them would 
probably be an approach to that form of build- 
ing. They were, of course, seen in the open 
air, decorating the exterior of the temples ; 
but that is no 
longer possible, 
at least under 
the skies and 
atmosphere oi 
London. It is 
difficult enough 
to preserve them 
at all fresh under 
the atmosphere 
of London, load- 
ed with the de- 
posit of the bitu- 
minous coal. For 
better protection 
the frieze of the 
Parthenon has 
been = glazed 
this will keep off 
soot and fingers. 
The Greek sculp- 
tures are ar- 
ranged, as far as 
possible, chro- 
nologically. The 
most ancient ex- 
amples have 
been placed in 
the Phigaleian 
room; then fol- 
lows the Elgin, 
containing the 
remains of the Parthenon, Erechtheum, and 
other Athenian buildings. The sculptures of the 
Mausoleum at Halicarnassus occupy another 
room, 

The Lycian marbles—as old, some much older 
—on account of the local arrangement kept in 
this room, have a room which they share with 
the statues from the sacred way of the Temple 
of Apollo, at Branchidw, near Miletus, the old- 
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|} seen in this branch. 





est remains of the Ionian school. Here the 
Greek join the Roman galleries, containing the 
busts and statues made in Greece and Rome 
under the Empire, and called Greco-Roman— 
for the Roman disdained to use the chisel, and 
left the task to slaves and freedmen. The in- 
scriptions, stone-books, and leaves of ancient 
registers and decrees, laws and epitaphs, are 
consigned to the subterranean recesses of the 
Museum. They are well lighted by windows, 
but only accessible to students. 

In a narrow gallery, placed at right angles to 
the Greek, is the Greco-Roman gallery, running 
east and west, as the Greek galleries run north 
and south, This gallery is filled with busts and 


| statues of the period of the Roman Empire, 


when the trade of art had adapted itself to 
coarser minds, and the spirit of freedom no 
longer breathed in Pentelic or Parian marble. 
Although there are some fine statues here, such 


as a half-draped Venus found in the baths of 


| the Roman Emperor Claudius at Ostia, and the 
newly-acquired Mercury from the Farnese 
Palace, both statues of considerable merit, yet 
the strength of the British collections is not 
The Venus is surpassed 
by that of Milo, the Farnese Mercury is not to 
be compared to 
that of the Vati- 
can. In quantity 
and quality, too, 
the Louvre and 
the Vatican ex- 
cel the British 
Museum in this 
branch. 

There is a 
goodly number 
of busts, some 
few of great 
merit. The Ju- 
lius Cesar is 
fine, if not the 
finest known, his 
broad forehead, 
wrinkled face, 
and sagacious 
expression, full 
of thought and 
dignity ; a head 
of Nero from 
Avuens, hewn 
from the Pen- 
telic marble, Is 
fine, and ex- 
pressive of lust 
and tyranny. 


COAT-OF-ABMS UF THE BEPUBLIC OF CUBA.—SEE PAGE 83, From it Law- 


rence drew his 
Satan—the bust is the incarnate Satan of the 
Latin race. There is a noble bust of Trajan, 
but there the catalogue of first-rate pieces 
closes. Fine works of ancient art are as 
rare as heroes, in spite of the servile idolatry 
of some for all that is old. No doubt a certain 
male grandeur still adorns the arts of the 
Roman Empire; but the times were hard, and 
so is the expression of features which never 














SECOND BAPTIST CHURCH, BOSTON, MAS8S., REV. 
D. C, EDDY, D.D., PASTOR.—SEE PAGE 83. 


smile under the chisels; the Pretorian sword 
or the legionary dagger seems ever present to 
those grim, stern, and unhappy features of the 
Cvesars, their wives and children. 

But to return to the Greeks of the earlier 
sculptures of Sicily—the two Doric temples of 
Selinus; the one constructed B. c, 580; the 
other supposed to be about B. c. 430. Here 
are only casts, representing the exploits of 
Athene in the Gigantomachia, or War of the 
Giants; the adventures of Hercules, and the 
Cercopes or thieves of Ephesus, and the ex- 
ploits of Perseus. These have all the charac- 
teristics of ancient art, the high haunches 
strongly developed, muscular limbs, shelly 
eyes, short, circular curly hair, and the smile 
that ever plays on the features of the oldest 
specimens of Greek art. Few remains of 
this old primitive style are in the mu- 
seums of Europe, and those in the galleries 
are scarce examples, They are, too, after 
all, only casts from the originals, discovered by 
Argell, Harris, and Serro di Faleo, in 1823 and 
1831. Similar but of better execution are the 
casts of the statues of the pediments of the 
temple of Athene at gina, found in fragments 
by Cockerill and Brondsted, in 1811. The sub- 
jects represent the exploits of the family of the 
Macides, Hercules and Telamon at Troy, and Ajax 
rescuing the corpse of Patroclus from Hector. 
They are supposed to be about 8. c. 480, and al- 


EXHIBITION OF THE AGRICULTUSAL ASSOCIATION OF CANADA, AT LONDON, ONTARIO—H, RB, B, PRINCE ARTHUR VISITING THE GROUNDS.-—SEE Pace 83. 
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though attempted to be purchased by the British 








Government, were by some mismanagement »,.. Apuem, of whom Leigh Hunt wrote a | 


lost, and sold to the Bavarian Government, ac- 
cording to some versions, as a bribe to induce 
the Bavarian prince to desert Napoleon, about 
the time of the battle of Leipsic. Restored by 
Thorwaldsen, they adorn the Glyptothek at 
Munich, There is in these sculptures an evi- 
dent stride made in the way of advancement 
beyond the ruder and more exaggerated coarse- 
ness of Selinus. The spoils of two temples of 


the most flourishing period of Greek art, both | 


built by the same architect, Ictinus, and one 
embellished by the celebrated Phidias, deco- 
rate the walls of the Museum. 


The Parthenon, 100 Greek feet long, was | 


erected B. Cc. 448 to 442, was 65 feet high, dedi- 
cated to Pallas Athene, and built under the ad- 
ministration of Pericles out of the Peloponnesian 
fund. The whole enshrined the gold and ivory 
of the goddess, whose corselet subsequently 
was melted down to pay the expense of the 
war of the Peloponnese. The sculptures of 
the temple represented the great epic of Athe- 
nian art—the: birth of the goddess in the east- 
ern, her coutest with Poseidon for naming the 
land in the western; the battle o. the Grecks 
and Centaurs in the metopes, and the triumphal 
Pa 
two files, the priests, victors in the games, and 
municipal authorities, proceeded to the place of 
the twelve gods, to deliver the sacred shawl 


enaic procession in the frieze, where, in | 
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“BULLS” AND 





| “BEARS.” 
plece, 
Ne’er, in his tent, tugged at the golden fleece : 
Had he with money changers “ bulled” and 
** beared,” 
How would his fellow-brokers’ millions fared? 
And it is doubtful if the anzel bold 


FUN FOR THE FAMILY. 
Rartway bonds—Coupling irons. 
Tue foot guards—Boots and shoes ! 
** A Frey of labor”—A brick-field. 
Srarp women—Those who wear corsets. 


| 


| 


A swe. of the first water—A person with 


Would have inscribed in blazing words of | the dropsy. 


| gold 

they who madly gambled thus were 

blest, 

Or in God’s bosom found a moment's rest ! 
JaMES REYNOLDS. 


That 
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RUSSIAN LADIES. 


A recent writer on the social condition of 
Russian women anterior to the manumission by im- 
perial edict of the serfs of the empire, relates the 
| subjoined anecdotes, which are exceedingly illus- 
trative : 

A lady who was in St, Petersburgh for the winter, 
and whom I met two or three times at evening par- 
| thes, was one day extremely unlucky at cards ; she 
| had some servants (slaves) Who possessed very beau- 
tiful hair ; and as she had not enough ready moncy to 
| pay the debt incurred by her losses, she actually sentto 
| & barber and had all their long tresses cut off, the sale 
| of which enabied her to discharge it honorably! As 
closely-cropped hair is a punishment for immoral 


| 





conduct, and exposes a girl to the jeers and mockeries 


woven by the hands of Athenian maids in honor | of per companions, it may readily be imagined what 


of the goddess of War, and wearing, she bound 

round her martial forehead the olive wreath of | 
peace. This great shrine of art was not sculp- | 
tured by one hand, though planned and directed 
by one head; and as the eye revels in the 
charming, elegant and voluptuous forms that 
breathe with the Promethean spark of Athenian 
genius, the mind detects the varied ¢fforts of 
the riva) chisels that rang on the snowy and 
crystallized blocks of Mont Pentelicus. Ever 
since the first notice of the Parthenon, in 1676, 
by Spon and Wheeler, and Carrey’s sketches in 
1674, these remains had attracted the attention 
of artistic and learned Europe, Strange, in- 
deed, has been their fate—the temple, utilized 
into a powder-magazine by the Turks in 1687, 
was exploded by a Venetian bomb thrown by 
Morosini and Konigsmark in the same year. 
Thus mutilated, they remained undisturbed, ex- 
cept by an occasional bullet sent at them in 
sport to spoil the features of the Giaour sculp- 
ture, till 1801, when Lord Elgin, the British 
Ambassador at Constantinople, obtained a fir- 
man from the Sublime Porte for their removal, in 
the days when ambassadors were gratified with 
the spoils of Greece which had escaped the 
taste or cupidity of a Roman proprietor. Their 
misfortunes did not, however, end here. A 
portion of them, sent to England by a coast- 
line vessel in 1802, suffered shipwreck off the 
island of Cerigo, and the marbles went to the 
bottom,whence they were recovered by sponge- 
divers, and after their arrival, and Parliament- 
ary committees on the subject, were purchased 
by the Government, in 1816, for £35,000, or 
$175,000, 

Notwithstanding their great beauty, they 
are not generally appreciated. Noseless, arm- 
less, footless, it is oniy the trunks of the forms 
which have survived the slaughter of time. 
Useful as a canon of art and proportion, their 
style is not suited for modern art, which de- 
mands sentiment and expression, rather than 
the cold ideal of the beautiful in form and atti- 
tude, the loveliness of the physical with an 
absence of the intellectual, and the play of the 
feelings and the passions. Like the unities of 
the classic drama, they are correct, but not sen- 
gational. Hence,the general visitor rarely lin- 
gers amidst the Athenian relics,unless his imagi- 
nation is fired with the subjective history—the 
past glories of the Greek races, the traditions 
of its schools of art—and the acquired taste of 
ancient art cherished by reiterated and slow 
examination of the details. The most beautiful 
statues are the Fates, in the eastern pediment, 
where the sculptor has revealed the loveliness 
of female beauty through the transparent 
vest which clothes, but conceals net the form. 

Next in importance to these is the undraped 
Theseus or Dionysos, whose figure reposes at 
the edge of the eastern horizon, awaiting the 
rising sun, Hyperion, who dawny upon Athene’s 
birth, This figure is a canon of male beauty, 
and for many years the student aspiring to the 
Academy drew its mutilated form. Now they 
re “ert to the restored but inferior eculptures of 
the Ro.™@n school. Many of the metopes are 
fine—triun;®) «leams in the face of Lapiths 
and Centaurs ac“°rding to the vicissitudes of the 
combat ; death is ¢cxpressed in one dying Cen- 
taur—the nearest if nct only approach to ex- 
pression and sentiment in the whole compost- 
tion. The frieze is rich after the s‘ald proces- 
sion of the priests and victors, the officials and 
others ; the deputies on horseback ride grace- 
fully and rapidiy in the procession, closing on 
each other, and bringing figure to lgure in | 
close and jostling proximity, Here and there | 
a dismounted horseman regards his steed or | 
prepares to mount, while others, joyous at the 
festive scene, the one grand public holiday, 
given once in every five years, dash on in the 
iull possession of courage, youth, and beauty, 
The Athenians sat well and rode well, and the 
marble has told the tale for ever. When in its 
first state, colors decorated the background, 
gilded bridles and weapons gleamed against the 
white marble. They have long fled, and no- 
thing remains but marble. The holes where 


| 
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inserted alone tell of the former glories of the | 


frieze of the despoiled Partienon. 


A Goop Aprretitr.—Captain Perry, as 3 mat- 
ter of curiosity, once tried how much an Esquimaux 
would eat. In twenty-four hours he consumed 4 J-4)}, 
of frozen sea-horse flesh, and ithe same quantity 
hoiled,together with 1 pound 12 ounces of bread and 
bread dus*, To these solids, weighing 191-4 Ib., he 
added a pint and a quarter of rich soup, 5 riin glasses 


o —~ pt irits, a tumbler of strong grog, and 1 gal- 
jon and 1 pint of water ; nor did he deem this 


8 
at all extraordinary in quantity, 


supply | 


a bitter mortification such an act must have becn to 
them. 

Iwas at one time going to the opera in company 
with a lady; she came and begged me to wait a few 
minutes, as she was not quite ready ; she was magni- 
ficently dressed in dark crimson velvet, a profusion 
of jewels, lace, and marabout feathers, I took a seat 
in the drawing-room, next to her cabinet de toilet, 
while she completed her head-dress, Suddenly I 
heard a tremendous noise in the adjoining apart- 
ment ; mistress and maid were endeavoring to out- 
scold each other ; but as they spoke Polish I did not 
understand what it was all about. Presently aloud 
crash and the heavy fall of a body on the floor, an- 
nounced that some catastrophe had happened, Very 
soon after the lady made her appearance, smiling 
with all the politeness possible, and expressing her 
regret at having kept me waiting. I made no remark, 
of course, nor did she allude to the mysterious fracas 
that bad just taken place ; but | afterward learned the 
facts of the case, The maid bad not pleased her in 
her coiffure ; the lady scolded ; the girl anawered im- 
pertinently, which so enraged her amiable mistress, 
that, with the chair on which she was sitting, she 
knocked her down with so much violence that two of 
her front teeth were broken otf in her fall! 

An amusing anecdote was told me by a French 
lady. One of her countrywomen was engaged as 
dressing-maid to a lady of rank in Russia; one day, 


| while combing out her mistress’s long black hair, she 


hurt her head ; the lady turned round and gave her 
asiap on the face, The Frenchwoman, who had hold 
of her hair, which she was on the point of tying, so 
that it was all gathered together in her hand, grasped 
it tightiy, and then inflicted a sound correction on 
the lady’s cars with the hair-broush. Perhaps it may 
be thought that she was immediately punished by 
being taken to the police, or at least summarily dis- 
missed from the household. Far from it; the maid 
knew the character of the Russians well, and also 
what she was about; she was perfectly aware that 
her mistress would not dare expose her, on account 
of the disgrace to herself; for it would be an indel- 
ible one for a noble lady lo have been beat (in any 
but Count Orloff’s office), and especially by a menial ; 
she therefore not only took the whole quietly, but 
presented the Frenchwoman with thirty silver roubles 
and a new gown, to buy her silence ; she was ever 
aficr treated with much consideration, and at the 
time the anecdote was told to me was atill in the same 
situation, 


SHE RESPECTFULLY DECLINED. 


As a pleasure party were ascending Mount 
Tom during the past summer, a well-dressed man, 
furnished with fishing-tackle, accosted a lady, one of 
the party, who had loitered behind her companions to 
enjoy, without interruption, the beautiful scenery 
which lay along the rich Valley of the Connecticut, 

“Good-morning, Madame,” said the fisherman, 
touching his hat. 

“Good-morning, sir,’? replied the lady, with the 
dignity of manner which would have been considered 
perfect at the court of a queen, 

“It is a fine morning, madame,” continued the gen- 
tleman, “I saw | tet bonnet at the foot of the hill, 
and | thoug)t I should like to marry the lady who 
wore that bonnet, It struck my fancy exactly, and I 
walked up here to ask you if you would like to enter 
that blessed state with me,” 

The lady was somewhat startled at the abruptness 
of this proposition, and her first impulse was to hurry 
on to her companions, but her dignity and self-pos- 
session prevailed, and she quietly turned to the 


| stranger and said : 


“his is a very serious proposal to come from one 
whom 1 have never seen, and who has never seen me 
before,” 

“But 1 have seen your bonnet,’ said he, “andI 
know you willsuit me, I have money, and a good 
house at the foot of yonder hill, My wife and chil- 
dren are dead, lam allalone, If you outlive me you 
shall have all my —- I have just gota new 
gravestone for the grave of my wife, for which 1 gave 
twenty-six dollars! I buy all my things for the house 
by the quantity, You shall be well provided for in 
everything. Idon’t think you could do better |” 

The lady had seen much of the world—had held 
command in the fashionable circles of the South—and 
“the chivalry’? had bended the knee to her beaut 
and accomplishments, and the learned, to the intelli- 
gence and cultivation of her mind. She had sailed 
triumphant and unconquered everywhere, and to be 
| thus waylaid, and, as it were, entrapped into natri- 
mony, Was a thing not to be thought of for a moment 
and so she raised her form to more than its usua 
height, and giving additional dignity to the inclina- 
f her head, she bowed * Good-by” to the fishing 
widower, and left him to bestow himself and his 
gravestones upon some one else, 


| tion 9 


| 


Tur Worp Gazerre,—This familiar word 
took its name from Gazetta, a small Italian coin, 
which was the price paid for a small manuscript news 
letter, anciently circulated amongst the soldiers 
of the Italian armies to apprise them of current mili- 
| tary orders and events, They were in use before the 
discovery of the art of printing, and the name of the 
coin was first transferred to these miniature sheets, 
and afterward continued to their printed successors. 
Italy was thus the mother of the modern newspaper. 
| These Gazeties were first issued in the way related 
above, at Venice, where they were a.so first printed, 








| A pagxetina has recently been discovered at 
Pompeii, representing the circus of that city as it ex- 
isted a short time before jts destruction, is is the 


first painting of the kind which has been discovered, | 


since the Romans usually selected mythological or 
agricultural subjects. It is observabje that the circus 


) was planted with trees, 


| 





| 


| 








A Srnxtor wrangler—A wife older than your- 
} self. 


Removine a landmark—Washing Tommy’s 
| face, 
| 


| A Yawxer view of the classics—A wooden 
| horse affair—The taking of Troy. 





No REMEDY IN THE WORLD ever came into such 
universal! use, or has sofully won the confidence ot 
mankind, as AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL 
for the cure of Coughs, Colds and Consumption. 


- 
NOW IS THE TIME 
To repair the inroads made upon the physic:! 
strength by the heated term which has closed with 
September. The vitality that has been oozing through 





the pores in the form of perspiration, for the last 





three months, requires to be replaced, as a prepara- 
tive to the cold season which makes such disastrous 
havoc with relaxed and untoned systems, The re- 


serve of vigor with which the stoutest man com- 


Tne needlewoman’s history—‘‘They come | mences the Summer campaign is drained out of him 


like shadows, sew, depart.’’ 


Tue greatest suck-cesses 
Babies. 


Way is Athens like a worn-out shoe? 
cause it once had a Solon. 


of the day— 


Be- 


“Norntne like sticking to your colors,” as | 


the artist said when he sat on his palette. 


Tue great difference between Noah’s ark and | 


an archbishop is, that one was a very high ark, but 
the other is a hierarch., 


Ir brooks are, as poet's call them, the most 
joyous things in nature, Wiat are they always mur- 
muring abou* ‘ 


A covurTEous wag, fond of oysters, never 
swallows one without the exclamation, ‘Good by 
valve,”’ 


‘‘We must part —the dye is cast,” said a 
fond wife, as she threw a bottle of hair restorative at 
her husban.'’¢ devoted head. 


A covuptx ~” fellows, who were pretty tho- 
roughly soaked wii bad whisky, got into the gutter. 
After Noundering about for a few minutes, one of 
them said : 

“Jim, let’s go to another house; this hotel leaks 
awfully.” 


‘Way is a woman who has eaten a pork-pie, 
containing more fat than the one she had previously 
partaken of, like one of the most popular artistes on 
the lyric stage? Because she’s had a leaner patty 
(Adelina Patti), 


‘*Mrxr, can you account for the extraor- 
dinary curve in the horse’s back ?”” 
“Sure, an’ I can, sir. Before the baste was your 
roperty, she was backed ag’in an Irish horse that 
ate her all hollow, and she niver got straight since.” 


Youna lady (to Fred, with thin legs): 


“Fred, 1 always admired your courage. I knew 
when I first laid eyes on you that you were brave to 
rashness.”’ 


Fred (coming up smiling): ‘‘Oh, don’t, my dear! 
Why do you say that?” 

Young Lady : ‘*Why, any man must have courage 
who can trust himsclf long at a time on such legs as 
yours.”’ 


A younG lady having asked a gentleman the 
size of his neck, he sent the following : 
“The size of my neck! That’s remarkably strange, 

And admits of a very significant range ; 

A necktie, a collar, sore throat, a halter, 

And others, enough to make a man falter; 

Let this tender reply anxiety check— 

The a your arm will just go round my 

nec 


Two friends taking a walk on a turnpike 


| at its close, and unless by some means he acquires a 


| new stock of vital nergy wherewith to encounter the 
| shock of a colder season, he may droop and wither 
| like the falling leaves whose life-juices are exhausted, 
If it is thus with the strong, how much more perilous 
is the condition of the weak and ailing! Their reason 


| must suggest to them, more forcibly than these 
printed words, the necessity for invigoration, and 
the world having decided, after an experience of 
almost a quarter of a century, that HOSTETTER’S 
STOMACIL BITTERS embrace such restorative pro- 
pertics a8 are not possessed by any other tonic and 
alterative preparation in existence, the importance 
of resorting to that great RENOVATOR AND REGULA- 
TOR OF THE HUMAN MACHINE, at this critical seasons 
is as obvious asthe light of day. Let all who desire 
to escape an attack of chills and fever, bilious re 
mittent fever, dysentery, diarrhea, dyspepsia, rheuma- 
tism, hypochondria, or any other of the discases of 
which the Fall season 1s the prolific parent, have 
recourse promptly to this celebrated preventive and 
restorative, 


RAPID SALE! 
25,000 ALREADY IN 


Zhe Demand Increasing. 


The Choral Tribute! 


BY 


USE. 


L. 


Choristers and Singers unanimously agree that it 
surpasses all other works of Church Music by this 
popular author, 

‘Uniil November 1—Clergymen, Choristers, and 
Teachers who have not yet examined this valuable 
work, will be supplied with a single copy at $1.25— 
postage paid). 

Price $1.50 ; $13.50 per dozen, 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston 

( 


0 


EMERSON, 
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| THE BEST and 


leading from Baltimore, were passing a mile-stone in- | 


scribed, ‘*2 M, to B.” 
“Poor B——!” said one of them ; ‘‘a queer place 
for a grave, and a mean sort of a stone to mark it.” 


“Why, it’s a mile-stone, man,” said the other inno- | 


ce 
like to know what it does spell.” 


An old gentleman came home from church. 
He found Frank instigating a small dog and a large 
cat to enter the ring. 

‘“‘Why, Frank,” he said, “how could you stay 
away from church? I have heard one of the most de- 
lightful sermons ever delivered betore a Christian 
society. -It carried me to the gates of heaven.” 

“Well, I think,” replied Frank, “‘you had better 
have dodged in, for you will never have such another 
chance,”’ 

A Miser once said to a friend who com- 
gy of the annoyance of persons borrowing from 
him, ‘*‘ Why do you not doasido? I keeptwo purses, 
one of which [ call ‘Some one,’ the other, ‘In the 
world,’ I place all my money in my first purse, leav- 
ing the other empty, and when desired to lend, I de- 
clare that I have not a dollar in the world, and must 
myself have recourse to some one for means of sub- 
sistence. In this way J tell no falsehood, preserve my 
money, and am never annoyed,”’ 


Tae old man, survivor of the Revolution, 
more than one hundred years old, who always rose 
with the sun; never drank anything in his life 
stronger than brandy and sugar; who has cut two 
cords of fire-wood daily every day except Sundays 
for the last sixty-nine years; who invariably walked 
five miles beiore breakfast; who is the father of 
thirty-eight children, the grandfather of two hundred 
grandchildren, and the great grandfather of thirteen 
—_ grandchildren, and who would shortly have 

en the great great grandfather of one great great 
grandchild, is dead. And now we hope nobody will 
disturb the good old man any more, 


CONSUMPTION AND DISEASES OF THE CHEST.— 
The extraordinary virtues of Dr. De Jongh’s Light 
Brown Cod Liver Oilin Pulmonary Consumption are 
fully established. Administered in time, and steadily 
persevered in, it has not only the power of subduing 
all disposition to Phthisis, but of arresting the devel- 
opment of Tubercles; or, when the disease has ad- 
vanced to the developed form, it hus accomplished in 
countless instances a 4 cure. Edward Greey 
& Co., 38 Vesey street, N. Y., are the sole agents for 
this country, and we would warn the public against 
so-called De Jongh’s oil which does not bear their sig- 
nature, 


No MODERN dwelling can be considered com- 

lete without an adequate supply of pure water. 
Jntil recently this great essentiul was unattainable, 
as the leaden pipes and cisterns in general use en- 
gendered a slow and accumulative poison, which 
medical testimony has proved to have ruined the 
health of thousands, The only water-pipe that will 
insure perfect safety is the Patent Lead-encased Block 
Tin Pipe, manufactured by the Colwell, Shaw & Wil- 
lard Manufacturing Company, foot of West 27th street, 
North River, New York. (See their circular). The 
Commissioners Of the Central Park have adopted this 
pipe exclusively, as have also the Board of Education 
for the public schools. Itis in usein several hospitals 
and other public buildin 
surance companies, and in numerous first-class pri- 
vate residences, with the best sanitary resulis, In 
several large stock-yards where it has been used the 
condition of the caitle improved rapidly, This tin- 
| lined pipe ts approved by members of the Board of 
Health, Croton Aqueduct Board, Water Commission- 
| ers, Medical Faculty, Civil Engineers, and all whose 
investigations are directed to the best means of se- 
| curing the health and comfort of society. 


ntly. 
“Isit, indeed? If ‘2M.’ don’t spell tomb, I should 


W 


$3600 


’, HW. DITSON & CO., New York. 


THE CHURCHMAN. 
per, with the LARGEST circulation in the 


Protestant Episcopal Church, Sent FREE for one 
month for examination, and till January 1, 1870, to 
new subscribers fir that year. $3 a vear, in advance. 
M. H. MALLORY & CO.,, Hartford, Conn, 733-6 


Weekly Newspa- 


A Year guaranteed to Agents, Address J, 
AHEARN, 5 P. O, Avenue, Baltimore, Md, 


733-6 ’ 
anted, Live Men, who can give security for 
goods rereived, to distribute “packages’’ of 
“Won oe World,” among families, and collect 
thesume., Address J, C. TILTON, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
\ LIBERAL PRICK WILL BE PAID 
j for Nos, 425 to 457 of FRANK LESLIE’S IL- 
LUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, running from January 
30 to July 2, 1864. Apply at this office, tf 


NEARLY READY. 


FRANK LESLIE'S 
ILLUSTRATED COMIC ALMANAC. 


Containing 74 Laughable Illustrations, by Newman, ° 
Jellew, Fiske, Stephens, Davenport, Bisbee, and the 
most eminent artisis of the day, besides 32 Pages of 
Astronomical, Chronological, and other interesting 
literary matter, both useful and humorous, 

For sale by all Newsmen. 

Price 15 


° 
0 


Cents. 


This is the only Comic Almanac published in 
America, 


SPLENDID CONTINUED STORIES 


IN 


FRANK LESLIE’S 
CHIMNEY CORNER. 


No. 229, ISSUED OCTOBER 4, 
WILL CONTAIN 

1, 
Miriam’s Ogre. 

i. 

Ten to One; or, The Two Mabels. 
ul. 
A Strange Love Chase; or, The Days of 
the Lhine Robbers. 


And six compicte Stories, lively, exciting, Ifumorous, 





» dispensaries, banks, in- | 


dramatic, suiting cvery taste and age, and ali finely 
illustrated, with other useful matter 
Other new continued storics will appear shortly. 
Femilies wishing healthy and cntertaining reading 
| for the home circle, should take the CHIMNEY COR 
| NER, the Best Family Paper of the Day. 
To be had of all News Agents. 


FRANK LESLIE, 
\ 


537 Pearl Street, New York. 
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FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. | 
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BaENRyT WwWaArRryYD 


BEECHER’S 


SERMONS IN 


PLYMOUTH PULPIT, 


Are being read by people of every class and denomi- 
nation ail over this country and Europe, ‘they are 
full of vital, beautiful religious thought and feeling. 
Plymouth Pulpit is published weekly, and contaius 
Mr. Beecher’s Sermons and Prayers, in form suitable 
for preservation and binding. For sale by all news- 
dealers. Price 10 cents. Yearly subscriptions re- 
ceived by the publishers, $3, giving two handsome 
volumes of over 400 pages each. Half-yearly $1.75. 
A new and superb Steel Portrait of Mr. Beecher pre- 
sented to all yearly subscribers, Extraordinary Offer ! 
PLYMOUTH PULPIT($3),and THE CHURCH 
UNION ($2.50), an Unsectarian, Independent, Chris- 
tian Journal—i6é pages, cut and stitched, clearly 
printed, ably edited, sent to one address for 52 weeks 
for four dollars, Special inducements to canvassers 
and those getting up clubs. Specimen copies postage 
free for 5c. J. B. FORD & CO., Pubs., 39 Park 
Row, New York, 533-6 


EVERY ONE WILL FIND 
ENTERTAINMENT, PROFIT AND NO HARM, IN THE 
NEW YORK OBSERVER. 
$3 50 PER ANNUM, 

SAMPLE COPIES FREE. 
SIDNEY E. MORSE, JR., & CO., 
37 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 
i < 1 a 7 o * 
Great Distribution. 


By the Metropolitan Gift Co. 








CASH GIFTS TO THE AMOUNT OF $500,000. 


EVERY TICKET DRAWS.A PRIZE. 





5 Cash Gifts, each $20,000 | 40 Cash Gifts, each $1,000 
10 “ “ 10,000 | 200 - vad 500 
20 “ “ 5,000 | 300 “ bod 100 
50 Elegant Rosewood Pianos’ - each $300 to $700 
75 we 46 Melodeons “ 75to 100 

350 Sewing Machines - - “ 60to 175 
600 Gold Watches - sd 75 to 300 


Cash Prizes, Silver Ware, etc., valued at $1,000,000, 

A chance to draw any of the above Prizes for 25c. 
Tickets describing Prizes are sealed in Envelopes and 
well mixed, On receipt of 25c. a Sealed Ticket is 
drawn without choice and sent by mail to any address, 
The prize named upon it will be delivered to the 
ticket-holder on payment of One Dollar. Prizes are 
immediately sent to any address by express or return 
mail, 

You will know what your Prize is before you pay 
for it. Any Prize exchanged for another of same 
valve, No Blanks. Our patrons can depend on fair 
dealing. 

KEFERENCES :—We select the following from many 
who have lately drawn Valuable Prizes and kindly per- 
mitted us to publish them : Andrew J. Burns, Chicago, 
$10,000; Miss Clara 8S, Walker, Baltimore, Piano, 
$800; James M. Matthews, Detroit, $5,000; John T, 
Andrews, Savannah, $5,000; Miss Agnes Simmons, 
Charleston, Piano, $600, We publish no names with- 
out permission, 

OPINIONS OF TITE PRESS :—“ The firm is reliable, and 
deserve their success.’—Weekly Tribune, May %. 
“We know them to be afair dealing firm.”—N, ¥Y. 
Herald, May 23. ‘‘A friend of ours drew a $500 





| 


prize, which was promptly received.”—Daily News, | 


June 3, 

Send for circular. Liberal inducements to Agents, 
Satisfaction guaranteed, Every package of Sealed 
Envelopes contains ONE CASH GIFT, Six Tickets for 
$1; 15 for $2; 35 for $5; 110 for $15, All letters 
should be addressed to 

HARPER, WILSON & CO., 

733-26 {73 Broadway, New York. 


pron? 


Re CURE 


Send 10 cents for Illustrated Pamphlet, with Photo- 
graphic Likenesses of bad cases before and after cure. 
otf DR. SHERMAN, 697 Broadway, cor, 4th St. 


~ SWEET 
QUININE, 


SWEET QUININE, 18 warranted 
equal—dose for dose—to the 
sulphate (bitter) Quinine, with 
the important advantage of be- 

ing sweet instead of bitter, 

f SVAPNIA, is OpluM PURIFIED 
of its sickening and poisonous 
properties ; it is the most per- 





SVAPNIA fect ANODYNE and SOOTHING | 
OPIATE yet discovered, 


| $3. Address at once, The New York Book Co,, 145 


Sold by druggists, prescribed by best physicians. 
— FARR & CO,, Chemists, New York. 
t 


1 4 How T made it in Six Months, Secret and 
sample nailed free, A.J. Fullam, N.Y. 
730-55 


Hoe eN caetneyuomme 


Po Family use—simple,cheap,reliable, Knits eel 
AGENTS WANTED, Circular and sample stocking FREE. 
Address HINKLEY KNITTING MACHINE CO., Bath, Me, 


t2u-00 
NOW READY.—The New Number of FRANK 
LESLIE'S BUDGET OF FUN.—Pub- 
lished Monthly—Containing Neptune’s 
Adicu to the Seaside Visitors ; Shake- 
speare and Dickens ; The New Theory of 





DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 
®7 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie and 130 and 132 Hester Street, New York, 





Still continue to keep the largest stock of 
PARLOR, DINING, AND BEDROOM 
Furniture, Carpets, 
Oil Cloths, Mattresses, Spring Beds, Etc., 


of any bouse in the United States, which they offer at 
Retail aud Wholesale prices. 





NOVELTY IRON WORKS, 
Nos. 77 and 83 Liberty Street, 


(Corner Broadway, New York). 


Plain and Ornamental Iron Works for all kinds of 
buildings, ‘ 


CEO. R. LESLIE, 
No. 17 South William and 53 Stone S&t., 
Now Work, 


Importer of 


Scotch and English Ales, Dublin Porter, 
Also Wines Brandies, Gins, 
Whisky, etc. 


MAPLE LEAVES. — 


The Best, the most Popular, and the Cheapest Maga- 
zine published, It will be sent from now to the end of 
1870 for 50 cents, Send in your subscriptions without 
delay. Address O, A, ROORBACH, 102 Nassau street, 
New York, tf 
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THE WORKSHOP. 

A Monthly Journal Devoted to Art-industry, 
And to the elevation and improvement of Tastein 
Manufactures, Construction and Decoration, Founded 
in 1863, now published in English, French, German 


and Italian. The superior taste, exquisite finish and 
reat practical value of the designs given in this 





ournal are creating for it a world-wide popularity. 
It is highly useful especially to Architects, Builders, 
Glass-Cutters and Glass-Stainers, Decorators, Fresco- 
Painters, Sculptors, Designers, Engravers, Litho- 
graphers; for Manufacturers of Bronzes, Silverware, 
Gas-Fixtures, Wall Papers, Carpets, Oil-Cloth, Mold- 
ings, Frames, Terra-Cotta, etc. 

No Designer in Ornament or in Works of Taste of 
any kind—no Student of the Beautiful should be 


without the 
**WORKSHOP.” 


Terms : $5.40 per year in advance ; single numbers, 


50 cents, 
Back volumes supplied. Easy terms to Clubs. 
Active Canvassers wanted everywhere, 
E. STEIGER, Publisher, 
22 and 24 I’rankfort street, New York. 


TIYLER WATER WHEELS,—Over 3,000 in 
operation, Address the m’f’rs, Sullivan Machine 
Co,, Claremont, N.11,, for reduced price list, 731-34 


GREAT ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC 
TEA COMPANY, 


No. 8 CHURCH STREET, 
P. 0. Box 5,506. NEW YORE CITY. 


An organization of capitalists for the purpose of 


importing Teas and distributing them to Merchants | 


Estab- 


7132-35 


throughout the country at Importer’s prices, 
lished 1869. Send for Price List, 


AGENTS WANTED 
For the Best Book of the period. 
Women of Now York; 


| OR, THE “ UNDER-WORLD ” OF THE GREAT CITY, 


Crime According to St Parton; Shake- | 


speare Smothering his Grandmother, and | 


Dickens as Footpad ; Mrs. Shoddy in 
Our Portrait Gallery—H. D. 
Niblo’s ; Mrs. 
The Sick Atlae, and the Fall of Louis 
Napoleon ; The Fenian Difficulty ; The 
Scare; The Fight with the 


her Glory ; 
Palmer, of 


Buarglar’s 


Partington ; | 


Landlady; with numerous other Comic | 


-illustrations, by Newman, Bellew, Daven- 
port, Jump, Fiske, Rosenberg, Bisbee, and 
the leading Artists of the Age, both Eu- 
ropean and American. Besides sixteen 


pages of ori 


iginal literature by the most 
eminent authors of the day, consisting of 
Romances, 


dotes, etc. 


Burlesques, Bon-Mots, Anec- 
For Sale by all Newsmen. 


The most startling revclation of modern times, Vi., Sole Manufacturers, 


New York Society unmasked, “The Aristocracy,” 
“Women of Pleasure,” ‘Married women,” and all 
classes thoroughly ventilated. 50iilustrations, Price 


721-33 


Nassau street, New York. 





$20 A DAY TO MALE AND FEMALE | 

Agents to introduce the BUCKEYE $20 SHUTTLE 
SEWING MACHINES, Stitch alike on both sides, | 
and is the only LICENSED SUUTTLE MACHINE sold | 
in United States for less than $40, Ail others are in- | 
fringements, and the seller and user are liable to pro- 
secution and imprisonment, OUTFIT Free, 

Address W, A. HENDERSON & CO,, Cleveland, 0. 


725-37 


GUY FORRESTER. 

Boys, Have You Read Guy Forrester? 
A MODERN SINBAD. | 

A STORY OF WONDERFUL ADVENTURE 


IT WILL BEGIN IN 


FRANK LESLIE’S 
Boys’ and Girls’ Weekly, No, 157. 


No, 156, 
ISSUED OCTOBER 6, CONTAINS 
THE HIDDEN CITY, Continued. 
(It increases in interest), 


PRINCE HAL, Continued. 


Several fine Complete Stories, Adventures, Things 
Worth Knowing, Fun, Puzzles, etc. 


Secret.—An easy way to get the paper for a year. 
Solve the riddles in this number, and be the first to 
send them in, or even second, 

School No, 37, East Eighty-seventh street, will find 
a portrait of their best pupil in No. 166. 


Price 6 Cents. $2.50 a Year. 
FRANK LESLIE, 


537 Pearl Street, New York. 








Tur Great Traps Improvement Association, Incorporated y 
the State, sell Fins Gown and Souip Sitvek Warcues at $10 each. 

10,0 0 Engravings fully illustrating und describing all our 
Watches, are placed in sealed envelopes, which are thoroughly mixed, 
and when ordered are mailed, pust paid, at the following prices :— 
Single Engravings, 50c.; Twelve, and rich premium, $); Twenty- 
five, and elegant Silver Hunting Watch as premium, $10. Every 
engraving entities the holder thereof to a Watcu wortn rrom $25 
To $750, irrespective of value, for $19, Nothing can be lost by this 
investment, as no article in our stock is worth less than the money 
asked, while the buyer a obtain a watch worth $760, Circulars 
Sree! Tuy vs before forming a hasty opinion. Address, 


MICHELIN & CO, Manegers, 
Broadway, Cor. Fulton St., New York, 


733-6, 

Holloway's Ointmont.—Mothers, are 
your children suffering from ringworm or scald 
ead? Apply this great remedy at once, and remove 
a sight so disagreeable to the family. Sold by all 
druggists, 


PUZZLE. — A 
Sent for 10 cents. WALTER 


THE MYSTERIOUS 
Great Sensation, 


HOLT, 102 Nassau street, New York. Box 1,338, 


ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY 
OF CUBA. 

Conducted ry the SPANISH GOV- 
ERNMENT. 390,000 in GOLD. 
Drawn every Seventeen Days, Prizes 
paid in Gold, and information fur- 

, >» nished, The highest rates paid for 
Doubloons, and all kinds of Gold and Silver; also for 
all Government Securities. TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 
16 Wall St., N. Y. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF AN INVALID. 
JUBLISHED for the benefit of young men and others 
] who suffer trom Nervous Debility, etc., supply- 
ing the means of self-cure. Written by one who cured 
himself, and sent free of charge. Address NATHANIEL 





MAYFAIR, Brooklyn, N. Y. tf 
WANTED —AGENTS—TO SELL THE 
AMERICAN KNITTING MACHINE. Price 


$25. The simplest, cheapest and best Knitting Ma- 
chine ever invented, Whll knit 20,000 stitches per 
minute. Liberal inducements to Agents. Address 
AMERICAN KNITTING MACHINE OCO., Boston, 
Mass., or St. Louis Mo, 728-39 


AGENTS! READ THIS! 
E WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY 
of #30 per week and expenses, or allowa 

large commission,to sell our new and wonderful in- 


ventions. Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, 
Mich. 728-35 


Watch free to every Agent! Business new. 
Address C, 8. M. CO., Biddeford, Me, 728-40 


TPWUE Magic Comb will change any colored hair or 
beard to a permanent Black or Brown, One Comb 
sent by mail for $1, Forsaleby Merchants & Druggists 
generaily. Address Magic Com) Co., Springfleld Mass, 
729-41 


15 Rich and Rare Articles for 25 cents. 
Address Box 470, East Boston, Mass, 





{OMETHING NEW,—In musical circles the Estey 
\ Organs are the rage. They are the most dur- 
able and have the finest tone, remarkable for their 
sweetness and power, The Vor Humana and Vor 
Jubtlante are the greatest noveltics and best inven- 
tions ever introduced, J, ESTEY & CO.,, Brattleboro, 
729-32 
5 00 BOOK AGENTS WANTED for 
3 Harding’s New Iliuminated and Illus- 


trated editions of the 


Life of Christ, & Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress. 

The works are now ready for delivery. Address for 
Catalogue of the best selling Subscription books pub- 
lished, W. W. HARDING, Philadelphia, Publisher of 
Harding’s Pictorial Family Bibles, 731-34 


Peychomeney, Fascination, or Soul-Charm- 

ing. 400 pages;cloth. This wonderful book has 
full instructions to enable the reader to fascinate 
either sex, or any animal, at will, Mesmerism, Spir- 


itualism, and hundreds of other curious expcrimente, 
It can be obtained by sending address, with postage, 


A DAY.—33 new articles for Agents, Samples 
sent /ree, H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me, 725-40 


| to T. W. EVANS & CO., 41 8, Eighth St., Philadelphia. 


tf 


LADY who has been eured of great ner 


WORLD, 


Startling Incidents, 


interesting Scenes, 


AND 


WONDERFUL EVENTS, 


In all Countries, all Ages, 
And Among Ali 
People. 


EDITED BY 


C. G. ROSENBERG, 
AUTHOR OF “PRAGMATA,” “THE 
MAN OF THE PEOPLE,” 

ETC., ETC. 

OV ER 
ONE THOUSAND 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


By the most distinguished Artists in Europe and 








/\ vous debility after many years of misery, desires | 


to make known to ail fellow-sufferers the sure means 
of relief. 


} 


Address, enclosing a stamp, MRS, M. MER- | 


RITT, P. 0. Box 5033, Boston, Mass., and the prescrip- | 


tion will be sent free by return mail. 731-37e0w 





\ AGIC Photographs. Wonderfuland Amneing. 25 

i cents @ package. Library of Love, #0 cents, 

Send to W. C, WEMYSS, 3 Astor Place, N. Y 
729-4800W 


wt () ADAY FORALL. ADDRESS 
S90 A. J. FULLAM, 650 Broadway N. Y. 
720-30 
( WIEKAP !~A handsome full gilt Photograph 
Album, holding 20 full-size Pictures, mailed, 
postpaid, for 25 centa; 6 for $1, $2.25 per dozen. 
Circulars free. Address 
732-41 CHARLES SEYMOUR, Holland, XN. Y. 


J. HEITNER, 
No. GIS LGroadway, 
MANUFACTURBR OF DIAMOND JEWELRY. 


Also dealer in precious stones. The highest cash 
price paid for diamonds, set or unset. Diamonds set | 
uf 


| OF reset to order at the trade price. 


America. The list of contributors numbering one 


hundred and twenty-eight, among whom are found 


| the popular and widely-known names of 


Gustave Dore, Berghaus, Billings, 
Cruickshank, Corbould, Eytinge, 
Fenn, Gilbert, Gavarni, 

Hennessy, Homer, Milais, 
Nehleig, Nast, Reid, 
Horace Vernet, White, 
Weir, Waud, Miss Edwards, 
Tony Johannot, etc., etc., etc. 


ACENTS WANTED 


In every City, Town, Village, and County in the 
Union, for this great history, It is by far the most 
exciting, attractive, instructive, humorous, entertain. 
ing and vajuable book ever issued from the American 
press, containing a larger amount of historical, bio- 
graphical, curious and startling incidents than any 
work of’ modern times, and presented in a form so 
attractive that even the untutored mind findsin it 
subject of absorbing attention. Over one thousand 
engravings, by the most eminent artists in Europe 
and America, 128 in number, making it altogether the 
most unique, complete, and elegant pictorial work 
ever published. To energetic und efficient canvassers 
an opportunity for making money is here offered 
rarely presented in a lifetime, as no one who sees the 
book can refuse to buy it, 
. 
Send for circulars qpd ‘erms at once. Address, 


UNITED STATES PUBLISHING CO., 


411 Broome St., New York, 
and 


129 South Clark St., Chicago, Illinois. 
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¥YRANK LESLIE’S 


ILLUSTRATED 


NEWSPAPER. 


"[Ooresmn 16, 1869. 








BISHOP & REIN, 


Towvclers. 
Under the Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
NEW YORK. ° 4 


_— GREATEST SANITARY 


IMPROVEMENT OF THE AGE!! 


LEAD-ENCASED BLOCK-TIN PIPE 


This article has now been in use for the past four 
years, and is daily growing in pub- 
lic favor, being heartily endorsed by 
all the leading chemists and ? si- 
cians in the country, also the Water 
Commissioners of New York, Brook- 
iyn, and Boston. In addition to the 
plumbing of houses, it is largely 
used for conveying water from 
springs and wells, for cooling water 
"yy means of coils of pipe in refrigerators, milk, and 
water-coolers. Ii is almost universally used by the 
nakers of beer and cider pumps, and also for soda 
rountains and mincral waters, distilleries, gas pipes, 
in fact, wherever purity and safety to health are de- 
frable, Water flows through this pipe as pure as if 
drawn through silver. Our recent improvements in 
the manufacture insure a most perfect article, which 
cannot fail to be fully appreciated, The advantac 
of lead pipe with a perfectly pure block-tin lining 
for the conveyance of gvater is well understood ; }t 
wives the full pliability of the Lead with the purencss 
of the Tin, e resisting power of the Block-Tin being 
about five times greater than Lead, we are enabled to 
iurnish a pipe stronger than Lead, one-half its 
weight, at about the same cost per running foot, For 
strength, flexibility, durability, facility of bending, 
and making perfectly tight joints, this pipe is especia!ly 
recommended, To furnish cost per foot, give the 
head or pressure of water and bore of pipe. COL- 
WELLS, SHAW & WILLARD MANUFACTURING CO,, 
foot of Wi st Twenty-seventh, North River, New York. 
‘Iso Manufacturers of Lead Pipe, Sheet Lead, Block- 
iin Pipe, Sheet Tin, Solder, ete, Circulars sent free. 
R. Orden Doremus, M. D., Professor of Chemistry 
nd Toxicology in the New York Bellevue Hospital 
Wedical College, and Professor of Chemistry and 
Vhysics in the College of the City of New York, 
writes: ‘*There can be no question as to the poison- 
yas nature of lead when introduced into the human 
ystem ; and as it may gain entrance so insidiously, 
nd from such a varicty of sources, it has been a 
reat desideratum to obtain an inert substitute for the 
onveying of liquids which should be pure, flexible, 
ueap, strong, durable, and easily worked, By your 
ywrenious invention of a pipe of Block-Tin, surrounded, 
rengthened and protected by a thick coating of lead, 
ll the valuable qualities of Block-Tin are obtained, 
nd all the objection to the use of Lead removed, All 
oints considered, I esteem your Lead-Encased Block- 
fin Pipe superior to that made of Lead, Iron, Gal- 
vanized Tron, Block-Tin alone, or any other varicty ot 
Pipe I am familiar with.” 


TROM THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
NeW York, November, 1867. 
“SAFE PIPE FOR DRINKING WATER.—Lead 
Poisoning from water brought in lead pipe, is the 
often unsuspected cause of disease and death. Gal- 
vanized iron pipe, wood and cement pipe, are expen- 
sive and inconvenient substances, so that people will 
risk their lives and use lead, The Lead-Encased 
Block-Tin Pipe is even cheaper than Lead, and we be- 
lieve perfectly safe. Our faith in it has led us re- 
cently to lay some eighty feet of it, through which all 
our drinking water is drawn.” 0 





BE BEAUTIFUL. 


If you desire beauty you should use Hagan’s 
Magnolia Balm. 

It gives a soft, refined, satin-like texture to 
the Complexion, removes Roughness, Redness, 
Blotches, Sunburn, Tan, ete., and adds a tinge 
of Pearly Bloom to the plainest features. It 
brings the Bloom of Youth to the fading cheek 
and changes the rustic Country Girl into a 
Fashionable City Belle. 

In the use of the Magnolia 


true secret of Beauty. 


Jalm lies the 
No lacly need cote 
plain of her complexion who will invest 75 


cents in this delightful article. 


Lyon's Kathairon is the best Hair Dressing 
729-320 


_—_—_——._ = _ 


in use. 


This is no Humbug! 
IY SENDING 30 CENTS ANDSTAMP, 
with age, height, color of eyes and hair, you will 
receive, by return mail, a correct picture of your 
future husband or wife, with name and date of mar- 
riage. Address W. FOX, P. O. Drawer No, 38, Fulton- 
vile, N. Y¥. 730-7420 


BULBS for FALL PLANTING 
MAILED, POSTPAID, AT CATALOGUE PRICES. 


B. K. BLISS & SON, 


No. 41 Park Row, and 151 Nassau street, New York, 
have just received a large assortment of the above, 
co re ailof the most desirable varieties of Hya- 
inths, Tuiltps, Lites, Narcissus, Crocus, etc.,gte, 
Our New Autumn Catalogue, with many beautiful 
illustrations, including a splendid two-page colored 
lithograph of the celebrated Lilium Auratum, will 
be mailed to all applicants enclosing Ten Cents, 
Address, as above, P, O. Box No. 5,712, New York. 
oO 


\ AGIC LANTERNS,STEREOPTICONS 
pt and Dissoiving View Apparatus, with the im- 
proved Calcium Light, and brilliantly-colored Photo- 
graphic Views on Glass, illustrating Art, Science, 
Re igion, etc., for Public Exhibitions, Sunday Schools, 
ete. Easily ond cheaply managed, always attractive, 
and pays w Catalogae sent free. T. H. MCALLIS- 
TER, Optician, 49 Nassau street, New York. rf) 





PIANOS AND ORGANS, 


Prices greatly reduced for cash. New 7-octave 
Pianos of First-class Makers for $275 and upward 
New Cabinet Organs for $45 and upward. Second. 
hand i. nos, Melodeons and Organs from $40 to ¢17 
at 4.1 Droadway, 3. Y. HORACE W ATENs, 


THE PARLIAMENTARY 


GRAND NATIONAL EXHIBITION. 
OPEN DAILY FROM 9 A.M. TO 10 P.M. 


3d Ave., Between 63d and 64th Sts. 


This is the most complete Exhibition ever made by 
the Institute. } 


The Machinery Department, 


NOW IN FULL MOTION, is a Wonderful Display, 
with Hundreds of Machines Driven by Steam and | 
Electricity. The Exhibition ig Enlivened WEDNES- 
DAY and SATURDAY AFTERNOONS, and EVERY 
EVENING, by @ FINE ORCHESTRA. REFRESH- | 
MENTS of the best kind in the building. 

Season tickets for gentlemen, $3; for ladies, $2; 
single admission, 50 cents; children under 12 years, 
25 cents. Packages of 25 Tickets for Shops at 30 cents 
each. Entrances on Second andThird avenues. 

HOW TO GET TO THE FAIR,—The Second and | 
Third avenue and Belt-Line Railroads, with Extra 

Cars Running, Intersecting all the other Avenue Rail- | 
roads and Ferries, Afford Ample, Cheap, and Direct | 
Means of Access. 0 


FISHERMEN! 
TWINES AND NETTING 
MANUFACTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 


| 
Baltimore, Md. 
| 


w®.. Send for Price List. 724-490 


TROY FEMALE SEMINARY. | 


This Institution offers the accumulated advantages | 
of over 50 years’ successful operation, For circulars, | 
apply to JOHN H. WILLARD, Troy, N. Y. 727-34 





WARDS SHIRTS 


Printed directions for self-measur ement, list of prices, 
and drawings of different styles of shirts and collars, 
sent free everywhere. THE CASH can be paid to Fx 
press Company on receipt of goods, corner of Broad- 
way and Union Square ; also 387 Broadway, N. Y. 





CAS AND KEROSENE 


FIXTURES | 


Comprising in both classes the largest variety of 
new and handsome patterns for 


Dwellings, Stores, Churches, Halls 
and Public Institutions, | 


to be found in any Establishment in the _— 





Manufactured and for sale to the Trade by the 


TUCKER MANUFACTURING Co., | 


Warerooms, 39 & 41 Park Place, New York, and 
117 & 119 Court Street, Boston. 340. 


The American Institute, | 


| a ARON} Anos 











REGIME IN FRANCE. | 


RIMMEL’S 52 EXTRACTS. 
DRUCGCGISTS. 


SOLD BY ALL 
Trade Mark. 


IHLANG-IHLANG, 
ESS, BOUQUET, 
WHITE ROSE, 
RIMMEL’S BOUQUET, 
JOCKEY CLUB, 
WOOD VIOLET, 
CHINESE BOUQUET. 








Important Caution. 


| 
The immense success of RIMMEL’S LIME JUICE | 
AND GLYCERINE having induced some unprincipled 
individuals to palm off, under the lure of cheapness, 
worthless trash, bearing the same name, E. R. thinks | 
it his duty to caution the public against those spurious 
imitations, which are yar injurious tothe hair. Ask 
for RIMMEL’S LIME JUICE AND GLYCERINE, and 
accept no other. 


RIMMEL, Perfumer, Paris and London. 





SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVES, 
EDWARD GREEY & CO., 38 Vesey St., N. Y. | 


ifo 


ENOCH 





_ |BALL, BLACK & C0,, 


} 


Nos. 565 & 567 Broadway, 
@ MANUFACTURERS OF 
ENGLISH STERLING 
Y TN T ‘ 
SILVERWARE. 


THE FACILITIES OF BALL, BLACK & CO, FOR 


| MANUFACTURING, ENABLE THEM TO OFFER A 


SAPOLIO, | 


FOR CLEANING AND POLISHING. 


SAPOLIO will make Tins resemble Silver, 

Use only SAPOLIO to clean White Paint. 

From Marble SAPOLIO removes all Stains, 

For polishing Knives SaPo.to is unsurpassed, 

For cleaning Brass Stair Rods SAPOLIO has no equal. 

If you would have clean windows, use Saponio. 
Sample cake sent by mail on receipt of 20 cents, 


Depot, 211 Washington St., New York. 
ESTABLISHED 1800, 


Particular attention is called to our SOAPS for fam- 


| ily use, otf 


FOUR PATENTS. 
Cr WELLACO.55/ Brown. 





Novelty Penecil-llolder avoids losing pencils. 


6-370 


LARGER VARIETY OF PATTERNS, AND AT 
LOWER PRICES THAN ANY OTHER HOUSE IN 
THE TRADE. 








HAND OF 

cated the Seltzer Spring. 
priceless virtues, Chemistry analyzed it, and now re- 
produces it in the twinkling of an eye from TARRANT’S 


THE HEAVEN MEDI- 


Man discovered its 


EP FERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. The moment 
the powder is liquified, every curative and refreshing 
clement of the original Spa foams and dances in the 
goblet, and indigestion, biliousness, constipation, 
fever and headache take flight under the operation of 
he delightful draught, 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS., 0 


ELECANT BRONZED 
lron Bedsteads, Cribs & Cradles, 
IN GREAT VARIETY, AND OF 
Superior Style and Finish. 
TUCKER’S PATENT SPRING BED. 


Combining the essentials of Comfort, Durability, 
Cleantiness and Cheapness, itis deservedly the most 
popular Spring Bed known. Manufactured and for 
sale to the Trade, by the 


TUCKER MANUFACTURING CO., 


Warerooms, 30 & 41 Park Place, New York, and 
117 & 119 Court Street, Boston 732-34 





INTED—AGENTS—g$75 to $200 per 
month, everywhere, male and female, to in- 
troduce the GENUINE [MPROVED COM- 
MON SENSE FAMILY SEWING MaA- 
CHINE, ‘This Machine willstitch, hem, fell, 
iuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid and embroider 
in a most superior manner. Price only $18, 
Fully warranted for five years. We willpay 
#1,000 for any machine that will sew a 
stronger, more beautiful, or more elastic 
seam than ours. Itmakes the * Elastic Lock 
Stitch.” Every second stitch can be cut, and still the 
cloth cannot be pulled apart without tearing it. We 
pay Agents from $15 to $200 permonth and expenses, 
or a commission from which twice that amount can be 
made, Address SECOMB & CO., PITTSBURG, PA., 
BOsOTN, MASS., OR ST. Louis, Mo. 

CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon by other parties 
palming off worthiess cast-iron machines, under the 
sume name or otherwise. Ours is the only genume 
and practical cheap machine manufactured, 728-390 


‘IMPROVED ALUMINIUM BRONZE 
HUNTING-CASED WATCHES. 


—— The Improved Aluminium 
ronze is a metal differing en- 
tirely from any ever offered to 
the public, Its qualities and 
resemblance to Gold are such 
that even judges have been 
deceived, It has seriously oc- 
cupied the attention of scien- 
tifle men, and has not only 
called forth the eulogiums ot 
the press in consequence of its 
peculiar properties, but has 
also obtained a Gold Medal at 
the Paris Exposition, 

The movements are well fin- 





| ished, perfectly reguiated, and as all these goods are 
manufactured in myown factory, I am enabled tc 


warrant them us excellen’ time-keepers, 
Prick From $16 To $22, 
Further details willbe fonnd in my pamphlet, which 
will be sent, postpaid, on demand, 
Goods sent by Express, C. 0. D., with charges. 


Address JULES D, HUGUENIN VUILLEMIN, 
eow 0 No, 44 Nassau street, New York, 
Just Published, 


October Number of 
HITCHCOCK'S 


| NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS. 


MADAME MALIBRAN. Portrait and Biography. 
LEONARDO DA VINCI. 
MARRIAGE IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
CHEAP PUBLICATIONS. Editorial. 
ART NOTES. 
DRAMATIC NOTES. 
MUSICAL NOTES. 
POETRY AND CORRESPONDENC! 
MUSIC. 
THE STARRY FLAG. For Voice and Piano. 
MY SOUL TO GOD, MY HEART TO THER, = Do. 
KISS WALTZ. Piano. 
KIT FLANNAGAN’S FAIRY. Voice and Pia 


Specimen copies mailed free, on receipt of price, 27 


cents each. Sold by Booksellers and Newsdealers. 


| 


BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, 
Publisher, 24 Beekman St., New York. 


Address 


Agents wanted everywhere. Write for terms, rH) 
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